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INTRODUCTION 


Tue committee which has prepared this manuscript has attempted to do 
three things: to determine what we know of the nature of the adolescent 
and his society; to ascertain what in-school experiences we are providing 
for adolescents and the effect of these experiences; and to examine the 
structure of the social institution in which our society makes an organized 
effort to educate youth. We have included research which in our opinion 
helps clarify the direction and form schools for our youth should take and 
the extent to which the ideal is being realized. 

Readers will recognize one assumption that underlies this entire report, 
namely, that the structure and content of the school for the adolescent 
should be determined by the problems he encounters in becoming an effec- 
tive member of our society. Readers who accept this assumption will 
formulate their own inferences concerning the type of school that is needed 
for adolescents. Thruout this issue, we hope these inferences will be used 
to judge the present status of the secondary schools and the emerging trends. 

In the first part, Chapters I to III, we present studies dealing with the 
adolescent’s growth and development; his characteristics, purposes, and 
problems; his society as he perceives it; and the process by which he 
learns. Chapters IV to VII describe the experiences adolescents are having 
in today’s schools: What do they study? How do they study it? What type 
of growth is associated with their experiences in various subjectmatter 
areas? What nonclass experiences do they have? Of what importance are 
nonclass experiences? 

Chapters VIII to X report the available evidence concerning the organi- 
zation and operation of the schools for adolescents: What pattern of 
organization is used? Does it provide the experiences adolescents should 
have? What relationships exist between the school and the community? 
Do they hinder or help the school in meeting the needs of adolescents? 
What are the emerging patterns of organization? 

In the final chapter, the chairman indicates unanswered questions which 
represent important areas for further investigation. 


KIMBALL WILEs, Chairman 


Committee on Research on the 
Educational Program for Adolescents 
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CHAPTER I 
The Adolescent: His Society 


CLARA M. OLSON 


Bors in an era of war and conflict and of rapid and pervasive social 
change, the adolescent in the schools today assumes the roles he must assume 
by the nature of his biological inheritance, his developing personality, and 
his socio-economic opportunities (23, 26, 42). He lives in a shrinking 
world beset by inter- and intragroup tensions. Growing up in an age of 
unrest and uncertainty, he is heir to the anxieties, the frustrations, and 
the security or the insecurity of his parents’ lives—and he is heir to the 
fruits of their decisions. Their values become his values (17, 42). 

It is difficult to define or even to describe his society. In the larger 
view, he lives in a divided world in which two contending forces—democ- 
racy and totalitarianism (Communism)—struggle for world leadership. 
Unlike primitive youth, who was the product of a group within a single 
static culture, the adolescent today moves in a “ring of cultures” (12) that 
are alike with respect to basic human needs but are different by virtue of 
varying beliefs, sentiments, habitats, and customs (12, 24, 32). 

The adolescent in the United States lives in a society committed to the 
freedom and the dignity of the individual, to equal opportunities for all, 
and to the security and general welfare of the nation as a whole. Legislation 
at the state and federal levels and the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States attest, in a high degree, to continuous progress in 
implementing the commitment. The incipience of social stratification in 
industrial areas (13); the shadow of segregation (51) ; the prejudice and 
discrimination against groups (1, 52); the relation of the social status 
and achievement of adolescents in the junior and senior high schools to 
their families’ social position in the community (23, 37) and in the power 
structure (14, 15, 16, 36, 38, 40) ; the confusion and issues resulting from 
loyalties to conflicting values (51) ; the relation of the operation of organ- 
ized pressure groups, corporate bodies, and governmental structure to class 
consciousness and class action (40); and the rise and nature of juvenile 
delinquency (9, 17, 20, 21, 31, 41, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49, 50) are all evidence 
of the need for education for citizenship commensurate with the realities 
of the time and the responsibilities implicit in the democratic faith, if the 
people are to remain free and the equality of opportunities extended. Angell 
(3), in a study of the moral integration of cities, concluded that the schools 
must provide the education needed for citizenship. 


Role of the Group 


In the closer view, the small in-groups and out-groups of his everyday 
living define the society of the adolescent. Studies in perception (29, 42) 
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indicate the function of past experience, of immediate needs and purposes, 
and of the situation in human behavior. The adolescent’s in-groups, in 
their varying relationships with out-groups, affect the direction of his 
growth (17, 23, 37, 47). In his first in-group--the family—he has already 
developed his bent toward looking at things, the basis of his way of acting. 
The family’s ways have become his ways; its way of acting, his first 
psychological reality. Murphy (42: 846) has pointed this out in his 
analysis of the family as mediator of the culture: “It is not simply the 
family that is loved and made central; it is the family’s way, its patterns 
and rhythms, the spirit and mood of living. This is the basis for the 
universal and familiar picture of community loyalties, or sociocentrism 

. and the broader process of ethnocentrism which among all people 
defines the obvious ‘rightness’ of the familiar ways.” 

When the child or the adolescent discovers that his family in some way 
is rejected by the larger group, the shock involves “not simply the loss of 
cherished landmarks of rightness and wrongness; it challenges the central 
rightness of self and leads either to self-disparagement or to embittered 
protest against society” (42). It is probably this psychological truth that 
accounts, in part at least, for the high ratio of juvenile delinquency from 
“underprivileged” areas. For example, many studies of juvenile delinquency 
(9, 20, 21, 48, 50) indicate that such factors as crowded homes, the family’s 
being on relief, dependency, nonsupport, and unemployment of males are 
contributing factors to the insecurity of the adolescent and hence to his 
tendency toward delinquency. In a like manner, insecurity resulting from 
the adolescent’s inability to accept as his the ways of the school may 
account, in large measure, for the school’s contribution to juvenile de- 
linquency and to school failure (15, 29). 

Relevant to the role of the in-group and out-group in adolescent per- 
sonality and behavior is the problem of communication (12, 42). Studies 
in communication in small groups abound. For example, Asch (4) and 
Chase (12), in a surnmary of such studies, found: 


1. When discrepancies exist in opinions or beliefs in a group, pressures 
toward uniformity will arise if the subjective validity with which 
individual members hold these beliefs or opinions depends upon the 
extent to which agreement concerning them exists in the group, or 
if it is necessary that such uniformity be achieved in order that the 
group reach a desired goal. 

2. The magnitude of the pressures toward uniformity is a positive func- 
tion of (a) the amount of the discrepancy in opinion that exists, (b) 
the attractiveness of the group for its members, and (c) the importance 
of the belief or opinion for the functioning group. 

3. Greater uniformity can be achieved by (a) changing the opinion of 
the deviate toward the group standard, (b) changing one’s own 
opinion to accord with the group standard, and (c) excluding from 
the group those members who are discrepant. 
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Gerard (19) attempted to determine whether the findings could be gen- 
eralized to a situation where two dimensions of disagreement existed in 
a group. The experiment consisted of creating a laboratory setting in 
which two dimensions of disagreement existed in a group under varying 
degrees of pressure toward uniformity. The perception of the group’s com- 
position was also varied along a dimension of homogeneity-heterogeneity. 
Gerard found: 


1. The minority members needed more support from others in the total 
group and from others in their own subgroup than did those in the 
majority. 

2. Greater pressures toward uniformity arose in the homogeneous than 
in the heterogeneous groups. The pressures were greater in the 
homogeneous group when under high pressure toward uniformity 
than when under low pressure. 

3. Pressures to agree with experts arose in the heterogeneous groups. 
They tended to be greater in the high-pressure than in the low-pressure 
condition. 

4. The tendency toward subdivision was greater in the heterogeneous 
than in the homogeneous conditions. 


With 246 seventh-grade students Kelman (28) conducted an experiment 
concerned with the relationship between conformity to social norms and 
actual changes in attitude. He concluded that attitude change is not a 
simple function of conformity but rather of the conditions under which it 
takes place, low restriction being more favorable to change than high 
restriction. 

Such studies make it plain that it is the quality of human relationships 
that is the significant aspect of the adolescent’s rebirth and strengthening 
of the self in his society. Cues to those who would help youth to develop 
in the democratic way of life are many. 


The Social-Learning Situation 


It is well known that individuals develop in a situation in which there 
is good emotional climate, where assistance is adequate, where they are 
relaxed, and where their basic emotional needs are met (2, 7, 8, 10, 11, 18. 
22, 42, 53). Knowing members in the group (18), democratic leadership 
(33), and permissiveness of group support (8) are conducive to the release 
and development of potentialities. 

The teacher, too, affects the social-learning situation of the adolescent by 
his role as leader and by the kind and quality of his leadership (53). Lippitt 
and White (33) found a greater degree of acceptance under democratic 
than under autocratic leadership. In a study of the discussion patterns of 
two groups, Back (6) found that faculty members exerted a distinct 
influence on both the pattern of participation and the kind and quality 
of the discussion. For the teacher whose larger group includes minority 
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group representation, Maier and Solem (39) offer help. In a study of the 
relationship between the quality of the discussion leader and the quality 
of group thinking, they concluded that a discussion leader can function 
in such a way as to upgrade a group’s thinking by permitting an individual 
with a minority opinion time for discussion. Maier (38) found that the 
leader who tries to “sell” a solution to a group with a problem has less 
success than the leader who conducts a discussion of the problem and 
tries to obtain a solution from the group. Johnson (25) has shown that 
in attempting to change the interpersonal relations in a group, it is more 
effective for the teacher to work with the group than with the isolates. 
The whole area of group dynamics (11) and of harmony and tensions of 
groups (47) is pertinent to the teacher’s understanding of the behavior 
of adolescents and his role as their leader. 


The Task of the School 


The complexity of the adolescent’s society and the demands of citizenship 
impose heavy obligations upon the teacher and the school. Methods and 
organization geared to an earlier age will not suffice. Research offers the 
findings. Educators are finding the implications. More schools need to 
put the implications into practice. For example, Havighurst (22), Kelley 
(26), and Murphy (42) have provided suggestions for studying the 
psychological aspects of the adolescent’s society; Adorno and others (1), 
Chase (12), Conant (13), and Homans (24), the sociological and the 
psychological; and Loeb (34) and Wiles (53), aspects of the pedagogical. 
Kelley and Rasey (27) and Lecomte du Nouy (30) have supplied syntheses 
of research from related fields in relation to human values and direction. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Adolescent: His Characteristics 


DOUGLAS D. BLOCKSMA 


Tue major task of the adolescent is to try to act his age and size in a 
society that introduces him unevenly into its activities (22). He can seek 
paid employment under the protection of law in most states ahead of the 
age that he is allowed to consider leaving school. He is allowed to drive 
an automobile at a considerably earlier age than he is allowed to vote. He 
cannot marry in most states until years past his age of biosexual readiness 
for reproduction. Yet he “dates” earlier and breaks from family domination 
earlier than continental adolescents. By age 181, the healthier American 
adolescents are expected to do military duty. By age 17, one-half of them 
have discontinued schooling. An adolescent is no longer under the pro- 
tection of the juvenile legal code when he reaches the age range 16 to 21. 

Biologically it may be possible to describe the “American adolescent.” 
However, psychologically there is as great variation in adolescent per- 
sonality as there is diversity in our melting-pot culture. 


Factors Influencing Adolescent Behavior 


The American adolescent lives in a country characterized by an open 
class system (48). There is opportunity to get ahead, to be accepted by 
a wide set of acquaintances. In 1948, one-half of our adolescents’ parents 
were earning under $3000 a year. Favorable economic conditions of the 
past 15 years, an expanding populace, a lower birth rate in the upper classes, 
tax supported public-school systems for all children, relative pay increases 
for skilled and semiskilled jobs, and a democratic spirit that pervades our 
whole economy are forces that have worked to create hope and opportunity 
for adolescents to get ahead, to be free to form a wide circle of friendships. 
But degrees of hope and of opportunity vary among adolescents. 


Family Status 


One major factor in this variance is the adolescent’s family status. His 
family’s reputation, economic status, neighborhood, and stability have 
considerable effect on the adolescent’s personality and on his adjustments. 
Warner, Meeker, and Eells (49) have shown that social class, like sex, must 
be talked about, accepted, quantified, and understood. Their Social Class 
in America objectively diagnosed the family class status of a given person. 
As their work and the investigations of others became known, a trend 
developed toward the study of all types of adolescent behavior, with family 
status treated as a significant variable. The Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth (34) confirmed the central consideration 
being given the family by experts. 
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Similarly, the study of the etiology of delinquency by Glueck and 
Glueck (12) pointed to the influence of the family. Hollingshead (15) 
established several adolescent behaviors correlated with family status: 
the amount of education children receive, semester grades, course failures, 
group intelligence-test scores, awards, and extracurriculum activities. 
Cliquing and dating occurred largely within one’s family class. Amount and 
type of church participation and recreation were affected. Job choices were 
constricted to family class lines as were school leaving and marriage pat- 
terns. On the same population, Havighurst and Taba (17) indicated that 
the family’s class position and values were primary in infiuencing ado- 
lescent character development, along with the factors of community insti- 
tutions, high-status persons, quality of the adolescent’s educational relation- 
ships, and the individual’s personal makeup. Children from middle- and 
upper-class families dominated in institutions of higher learning (35). 

In a study of the changes in home and school behavior from age 6 to 
age 14, Griffiths (14) found that middle-class children tended to conform 
to rules more than upper or lower socio-economic groups. They showed 
less aggression and more submission and withdrawal. Remmers, Horton, 
and Lysgaard (39) used polling technic on a large sample to demonstrate 
that family class-status significantly differentiated certain adolescent be- 
haviors: the middle-class youth deferred gratifications, had a higher level 
of aspiration, identified with management rather than labor. Samson and 
Stefflre (41) found that even after intensive counseling, vocational objec- 
tives of a large group of high-school students were related to parental job 
level at all economic levels. 

In spite of the central influence of family on adolescent behavior, our 
American society tends to group by ages, thus separating the family. The 
father goes away to work. Children go away from home to school, club, 
church, or camp, where they are age-grouped and often age-sex grouped. 
Death and divorce take their toll; 13.2 percent of children under age 18 are 
from broken homes. One in five mothers works outside the home (34). 
American society is not organized to give adolescents family experiences. 

Follow-up studies of the home life of 414 well-adjusted adolescents by 
Stout and Langdon (45) gave inconclusive outcomes on home factors 
usually associated with good mental health. Altho poorly executed, this 
study raises questions for anyone who believes he can describe the adequate 
American home. 


Peer Status 


McGuire (31) studied adolescent behavior that did not conform to pre- 
dictable family class status. In accounting for such differences, he dis- 
covered that the adolescent’s status among his age mates was a significant 
factor in explaining certain adolescent behavior. He found that adolescents 
classified one another in such terms as “wheels,” “brains,” “quiet ones,” 
“outsiders,” “drips,” “dopes,” and “wild ones.” He found that the older 
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an adolescent became, the more his status and adjustment among his age 
mates influenced his educational and vocational aspirations. Peer status 
varied somewhat from family class, altho there was correlation of .49 
between family class status and adolescent class status. Youth of low family 
status and low peer status tended to be delinquent, truant, and withdrew 
from school early. Friendships with youth from families above their own 
family status held lower-class youth in school and upgraded their vocational 
ambitions. Some youth from upper- and middle-class families were con- 
sistently outcasts in the peer group and tended to study and work below 
parental level. Lower-class youth having high peer status remained in the 
adolescent school society; they broke from home and learned new values 
and ways of living different from those of their friends and friends’ families. 
McGuire regards this mixing of the classes in adolescence as the basis for 
mobility and democracy. Adolescent friendships were the springboard 
for upward social mobility for about 40 percent of the lower-class youth 
in his study. McGuire termed the desire to get ahead “mobility anxiety.” 
He classified adolescent mobility orientation as climber, strainer, static, 
clinger, and decliner. He found an adolescent’s mobility anxiety to be an 
important factor (along with family status, adolescent status, intelligence, 
and self-perception) in accounting for adolescent behavior. McGuire’s con- 
cepts and findings also helped define the rele of the school in the lives of 
adolescents. He used repeated, intensive depth studies including projectives, 
themes, interviews, sociometrics, psychometrics, and observation to under- 
stand these youth and their community over a period of years which took 
the subjects past adolescence and made validation possible. 

Horrocks and Buker (20) studied friendship fluctuations. They con- 
cluded that the adolescent forms progressively more fixed friendships in 
later adolescence, regardless of group-acceptance rating. Peer evaluations 
of a group of 325 senior high-school students in Texas did not change much 
in three years, nor was there much of a relationship between peer acceptance 
and family background, according to McGuire, Lanmon, and White (33). 
Anastasi and Miller(3) showed that birds of a feather, academically and 
economically, tended to flock together. However, McGuire (31) and Stern 
(44) found some cross-class mixing of adolescent friendships, and this had 
an effect on aspirations and educational achievement. In a study of the 
sociometric status of sixth- and ninth-graders who failed to finish school, 
Kuhlen and Collister (25) found that school drop-outs were not as ac- 
ceptable socially as were those who stayed in school. 

Belongingness was often measured by extracurriculum participation. 
Latham (29) found no relationship between physical maturity in boys 
and participation, except for athletics. Abrahamson (1) found that upper- 
class children dominated school activities. Wittenberg and Berg (50) gave 
cases to show the emotional expense in not belonging to an intimate friend- 
ship group even tho elected and appointed to formal offices. Spaulding 
and Bolin (43) described the clique as a device for adjustment used by 
the city girl in large schools. 
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The report of the Midcentury White House Conference (34) indicated 
that adolescents were marrying earlier each decade and were marrying 
people more nearly their own age. One-third of the girls and 7 percent of 
the boys married by age 19; two-thirds of the girls and over two-fifths of 
the boys married by age 25. The younger the marriage, the more likely it 
was to fail (34). Landis (26) pointed to the importance of courtship 
in adolescence as preparation for marriage. Such studies of the impact of 
adolescent-on-adolescent gave clues for ways adolescent behavior can be 
influenced. In the future we may not be able to speak of class status per se 
without indicating family or adolescent class status. 


Race Factors 


Becker (4), Davis (10), and Smith (42) have provided some evidence 
for the role of color and ethnicity in the development of the personality 
of adolescents. These studies indicated: (a) Most Negro adolescents in 
America do not marry or work outside their families’ level unless they 
procure education, skill, fame, or the manners and style of a higher social 
class. (b) Color castes are more restricting in marriage and employment 
than being foreign-born or being of lower family class status. (c) Within 
caste groups, status class forces operate, especially with regard to attitudes 
towards authority, education, putting off immediate gratifications, child 
rearing, and ability to verbalize on paper. A follow-up study (16) of the 
degree of realization of vocational-training plans of 314 Louisiana Negro 
high-school graduates indicated the discouraging job outlook for these 
youth at present. 


Rural-Urban Factors 


Data from the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth (34) suggested the influence of physical environment on adolescent 
personality development. According to this report, one-half of those 14 
to 17 years old and two-thirds of those aged 18 to 20, live in cities. Migra- 
tion of the 18 to 20-year age group as individuals toward the city demands 
difficult adjustments. Family transiency also creates problems of adapting 
to new neighborhoods, churches, schools, and jobs (34). Landis (28) re- 
ported that there were some differences in personality between farm and 
city youth, but, he observed, these differences seem to be narrowing in 
recent years. Nye (38) reported that rural adolescents had more con- 
flicts with parents than town and city dwellers. According to Landis (27), 
rural and urban girl adolescents received more sex instruction earlier than 
their mothers did, and more from parents than from friends. 


Intelligence 


Horrocks (19) reviewed recent research and concluded that mental 
ability, as defined by presentday tests, increased to about age 18. Changes in 
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childhood environment altered constancy somewhat. There appeared to be 
no intrinsic differences within individuals which made boys superior or in- 
ferior to girls, Negroes to whites, or nationality or socio-economic groups 
superior or inferior to other groups, in spite of some test score differences. 
Intelligence per se was not related to an adolescent’s social or personal 
adjustment (20). In a study of why boys and girls do or do not go to 
college, Berdie (5) concluded that intelligence does not influence college 
attendance as much as does the cultural and economic level of the home. 
Davis (10) questioned whether intelligence tests measured significant 
mental processes for solving life problems. However, extremely low intel- 
ligence-test performance by adolescents was predictive educationally and 
occupationally (24). A tendency in present research is to include intel- 
ligence as one of many variables to be studied in accounting for adolescent 
behavior. 


The Adolescent School Population 


The high school is the accepted educational institution for the adolescent ; 
there were 54 graduates per 100 17-year-olds in 1948 as compared with 
6 per 100 in 1900 (34). Girls got more schooling than boys; white youth 
got more than colored; youth in urban areas got more than youth in rural 
areas (34). 

According to Gaumnitz and Tompkins (11), about 1 percent of adoles- 
cents are not educable for mental and/or physical reasons. These writers 
further report that (a) for every 100 fifth-graders in 1939, 20 dropped 
out before entering Grade IX, and 38 more withdrew before graduation; 
(b) 42 of the original 100 were graduated; and (c) states varied, but none 
exceeded 75 percent holding power. Action studies of holding power have 
been conducted thruout Illinois by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. By developing common research procedures, statewide data were 
collected. Some findings from 22 high schools, as reported by Allen (2), 
were: (a) School leavers were largely failures in the classroom. (b) They 
frequently repeated grades. (c) They were educable but tended to score 
slightly below average on group intelligence tests. (d) Sixty-nine percent 
of the boys and 75 percent of the girls were from laboring-class families. 

Truancy often accompanied disinterest in school (8, 37) and preceded 
school leaving. Much of the school leaving was done by youth from the 
larger families of Southern states and from lower classes in city and rural 
communities. Munch (36) found that more had been said on why boys and 
girls left school than why some stayed in school. By means of recorded 
depth interviews, questionnaires, school and test data, and teacher reports 
Munch compared three groups of adolescents: drop-outs, low risk stay-ins, 
and high risk stay-ins. In spite of weighted histories, the high-risk student 
who stayed in school had one parent or adult who strongly influenced him 
to keep interested in school; where adult identification was weaker, friends 
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held him in school. The drop-outs lacked adult identifications, and their 
friendships were older out-of-school youth or potential drop-outs too young 
to leave. 


Counseling and Guidance Programs 


Much effort has been spent by adults in counseling and guiding adoles- 
cents. Rothney and Roens (40) studied guided and nonguided matched 
groups of adolescents for 11 years. Counseling influenced the guided group 
for the better—educationally, socially, vocationally, and personally. Only 
school leaving was not affected significantly. Cantoni (7) followed up the 
Flint, Michigan, guidance program and found the long-time program in 
Flint to be effective in changing adolescents. The effect of changes in 
schools and special services on delinquency rates was reported for 11 cities 
in a recent Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Re- 
search Division (37). A study of the effects of vocational counseling on 
over 3000 veterans showed little change in objectives following counseling 
(23). Gordon and others (13) studied the effect of nondirective counseling 
on changes in self-perception and the effects of such changes on personality. 

Personnel of the Research Center for Group Dynamics at the University 
of Michigan did field experiments designed to test technics for changing 
the group acceptance and social adjustment of deviate adolescents in class- 
room and camp groups (30). Another of their publications (21) is ad- 
dressed to problems of how teachers, students, and parents perceive one 
another. The U. S. Department of Labor (47) described seven city pro- 
grams set up to help drop-outs find work. Thurston (46) reported develop- 
ments on how three Michigan school systems operated an experimental 
camp to study and rehabilitate school leavers. 

The Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago 
(18) described results of a community youth-development project under- 
taken over a period of years in the Middlewest. The University of Michigan 
has begun an adolescent development research project under Willard Olson. 
Such projects illustrate the trend towards organismic, developmental, in- 
terdisciplinary research on adolescence. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Adolescent: His Physical Growth and Health 


WESLEY M. STATON 


Ix a recent issue of the Review, Jensen (46) presented a comprehensive 
report on investigations relating to the broad problem of physical growth. 
Reviews dealing with school health education and school health services 
have been prepared by Rugen (79) and by Wheatley and Shaffer (91). In 
the present review, primary attention is given to characteristics of physical 
growth and health during the adolescent years. Their implications for the 
educational program for adolescents are presented. 


Physical Growth 


Frank (29) and Johnston (47) have dealt at some length with the gen- 
eral aspects of child growth and development. Frank considered of high 
significance the recognition of inter-individual variance in rate of growth, 
body size, physique, and functional efficiency during the period between 
childhood and adult maturity. Gallagher (31) discussed a number of prob- 
lems pertinent to the steroid phase of growth and questioned the concept 
of the “normal” boy. From these data it is clear that the adolescent must 
be regarded as an individual entity, even within the framework of group 
classifications in the secondary school. Havighurst (43), Jones (49), 
Landis (56), Stuart (85), and Wells (88) have all presented general con- 
siderations of the physical growth of adolescents. 


Growth Assessment and Anthropometry 


Nowhere does there seem to be greater disagreement or more conflicting 
views on the growth of adolescents than in the area of growth appraisement. 
Some years ago Wetzel (89) proposed his grid technic as an objective 
measure of physical fitness in terms of physique, developmental level, and 
nutritional grade. Basic to his scheme for appraising physical fitness was the 
assumption that physique, developmental rate, nutritional grade, and auxo- 
drome represent the invariants of growth and development during the 
school years. Brody (12) tended to share Wetzel’s postulation of constancy 
of growth. More recently, Clemonns and Williams (18) and Kahn, Brown, 
and Goldring (52) have reported favorably on the use of the grid. 

De Toni (22) presented a critique of the Wetzel grid and proposed a 
comparable but simpler technic for growth assessment and clinical ap- 
plication. Kallner (53) warned against patent acceptance of deviation 
from a grid channel as an index of illness. The permanency of channel 
deviations was questioned, and the possibilities for diagnostic, prognostic, 
and therapeutic errors were pointed out. A preference was expressed for 
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De Toni’s method. Tanner (86) wrote provocatively of the multiplicity of 
problems attending the selection and use of growth standards. He empha. 
sized the limitations of Wetzel’s grid and pointed out that it is basically a 
weight-for-height regression distance-standard, rather than one of velocity 
as represented. Tanner further questioned the validity of “physique chan- 
nels” which are determined solely by a simple weight-for-height measure. 
Wetzel’s apparently unsupported assumption of a Gaussian distribution of 
log weight for log height was also critically regarded. Tanner recommended 
the use of velocity rather than distance-standards and proposed a method 
combining distance, velocity, and standard score difference-standards for 
experimental trial. These data would tend to indicate that, for the typical 
secondary school, implementation of an intensified program of growth 
assessment based upon the Wetzel grid, or other somewhat complicated 
technics, may be a relatively unproductive venture. 

Meredith (65), at the invitation of the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the American Medical Association and the National 
Education Association, prepared a Physical Growth Record for reporting 
and interpreting height and weight for age among school children. This is a 
simple distance-standard, with height and weight zones based upon per- 
centile values, derived from more extensive anthropometric data collected 
on a sample of Iowa school children from 1930 to 1945. It would seem to 
be the best method for widespread use in the schools at the present time, 
recognizing the limitations of time and personnel skilled in anthropometric 
technics. For optimal efficacy in counseling adolescents, it is important 
that height and weight data be recorded thruout the elementary-school 
years, and that the Physical Growth Record be transferred with the pupil 
to the secondary school. 

Gallagher and Gallagher (32) stressed the importance of using normal- 
range data rather than averages when evaluating the growth of adolescents. 
These workers emphasized the recognition of wide variations in height. 
weight, skeletal age, and sexual maturity among youth. Garn (34, 35) also 
drew attention to the individual nature of physical growth and concluded 
that while grids, graphs, and the like are helpful, in the final analysis 


growth appraisement is largely subjective. 


Morphological and Pubertal Development 


Stolz and Stolz (84) have prepared a text which deals comprehensively 
with body development in male adolescents. A general discussion of 
somatic changes in adolescent boys was presented by Reynolds and Wines 
(77). Meredith (66) reiterated the refutation of the fallacious “law of 
growth,” which held that there was an inherent incompatibility between 
the rates of growth in vertical and horizontal dimensions during adoles- 
cence. Goff (37) reported data providing a new basis of reference for the 
evaluation of postures with relation to body types. Such information may be 
of value in bringing school “posture programs” in closer alignment with 
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reality and the functional objectives of education in body dynamics. In 
the teaching of a unit in body mechanics and in the guidance of pupils 
toward more efficient body function, the concept of individual differences 
in bedy structure among adolescent groups should be kept clearly in 
mind. 

Graham (40) dealt with the problem of obesity in adolescence. Reynolds 
(76) reported on one phase of a comprehensive investigation of differential 
tissue growth. His presentation was based upon 9000 roentgenograms made 
over a 12-year period on 88 boys and a like number of girls. The data in- 
dicated that girls tended to have more fat than boys, and greater fat thick- 
nesses were apparent in early maturers. It was pointed out that weight 
alone is not necessarily a valid determinant of obesity. Brozek and Keys 
(14) also stressed the significance of the relative influences of fat, muscle, 
and bone tissue in the concept of “normal” weight. Brozek (13) and 
Mayer and Stare (64) have discussed certain aspects of obesity and weight 
control which can be utilized in the counseling of adolescents. Mayer and 
Stare (64) refuted the view that exercise is of insignificant value in a 
regimen of weight reduction. 

Bryan and Greenberg (15) and Nicolson and Hanley (73) reported find- 
ings relevant to the determination of sexual maturation. Nicolson and 
Hanley recommended the use of standard scores in appraising maturation 
rather than the dichotomy of “early” and “late” maturers. Their data also 
showed the mean age at menarche to be 12.8 years. This would seem to 
indicate a trend toward earlier maturation when compared with menarche 
ages of previously studied samples. 


Nutritional Status 


Nutrition as a prominent factor in physical growth has long been recog- 
nized. Macy (61) prepared an extensive treatise on the relationship be- 
tween nutrition and growth. Macy and Hunscher (62) dealt with the 
problems of caloric intake and the assessment of invisible growth. Beach 
and others (6) and Lowry (59) have discussed the importance of bio- 
chemical measures in the appraisement of levels of nutrition. The clinical 
estimation of nutritional status was shown to be quite unreliable by Bransby 
and Hammond (9). Spies and others (82) reported on the complex and 
precisely balanced interrelationships existing between the vitamins, min- 
erals, amino acids, and hormones. The exacting requirements of growth 
were emphasized. 

Spies and others (83) described the substantial improvement in the 
mean rate of skeletal maturation among 19 children with nutritive failure 
and retarded growth when diets were supplemented with dry milk solids. 
Wetzel and his associates (90) claimed that oral suppiements of vitamin 
B,. had a favorable effect on the physical development of malnourished 
children. While the causes of “growth failure” are frequently clouded by 
the complexity of factors which bear upon the problem, the matter of 
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suboptimal nutrition should not be overlooked by the health counselor 


in the secondary school in dealing with adolescents who are markedly below 
the normal range in weight. 


Physique and Motor Performance 


The classic report of Jones (50) provided the basis for new insights 
relating to the problem of growth and certain aspects of motor performance. 
Bookwalter and others (8), Everett and Sills (26), Sills (80), and Sills 
and Everett (81) have all dealt with various considerations of the problem 
of the relationships of physique and motor performance. Generally, the 
evidence has borne out the lay assumption that the mesomorph is better 
suited to athletic activity than are his ectomorphic or endomorphic class- 
mates. Elbel (23) reported a significant relationship between body weight 
and leg strength. Willgoose (93) found that motor coordination among 
adolescent boys tends to improve with the development of muscular strength. 

McGraw and Tolbert (60) recently confirmed what many secondary- 
school teachers had subjectively determined regarding the sociometric 
status and athletic ability of junior high-school boys. These investigators 
reported a significant relationship between the two variables among 438 
boys in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. These reports tend to point up for the 
high-school teacher the close association existing between and among 
physique, motor skill, motor fitness, and popularity among adolescent boys. 


Physique and Personality 


Alt (1) reported, on the basis of a study of 116 adolescent boys, that 
common elements of physique and temperament did not exist. Prior to 
Alt’s investigation, Jones and Bayley (51) had found relationships be- 
tween physical maturity and social and emotional traits in boys. Bayer and 
Reichard (4) presented data indicating a relationship between physique 
and certain psychological reaction patterns. Yet again, Bayley (5) con- 
cluded that somatic androgyny represents only one of a number of factors 
which may influence the interests of adolescents. Hanley (42) reported 
on the relationship between body type and reputation among adolescent 
boys, and Willgoose (92) discussed certain applications of constitutional 
psychology in education. Certainly the high value attached to ideals of 
physique by the high-school boy and girl has sharp implication for the 
teacher in understanding and guiding pupils. 


Physiological Efficiency 


As with the assessment of growth, the matter of appraising and evaluating 
physiologic efficiency and capacity in adolescents is clouded somewhat 
by conflicting reports and, occasionally, by undocumented opinion. Some 
time ago Lamb (55) reported that the net mechanical efficiency of boys 
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was greater than that of young men. More recently, Taylor and others 
(87) presented data indicating that the net mechanical efficiency of boys 
from 9 to 11 years old was superior to that of boys between 12 and 15 
years. On the other hand, Morse, Schultz, and Cassels (71) and Robinson 
(78) revealed that the prepubescent is physiologically inferior to the 
pubescent child. Jokl and De Jongh (48) described a rapid decline in 
endurance among adolescent girls after the age of 14 years. Yet Cullum- 
bine and others (20) reported a transient increase in fitness in girls at the 
age of 17 years and significant decrease ataong boys at this same age. 
Peak ability of the body to meet the demands of exercise and other stresses 
was considered to be present around the age of 14 years. Nevers (72) 
drew attention to data which tended to indicate retardation of development 
of strength in girls at the completion of puberty; boys improved thru the 
teens. Other relevant studies have been reported by Butchenko (16), Gal- 
lagher and others (33), and Lehman (58). 

Altho the precise relationships between physiologic fitness and physio- 
logic age have not yet been disclosed, it would seen reasonable and sub- 
stantiable to assume that improved physiologic efficiency generally co- 
incides with added years during adolescence. While this concept may serve 
as one guide in the selection of activities for the physical-education pro- 
gram, including intramural and interscholastic athletics, the factors of 
readiness in motor learning, avoidance of excessive emotional stresses, and 
educational worth must be considered. 

Cardiovascular considerations have held a prominent place in research 
dealing with the physiology of the adolescent. Altho the fallacy of in- 
compatibility of rate of development between the heart and the arteries 
continues to influence professional thinking and practice in some quarters, 
Karpovich (54) clearly demonstrated that there is a parallel relationship 
existing between cardiac volume and the diametrical areas of the pul- 
monary artery and the aorta during childhood and adolescence. In a care- 
fully designed study, Maresh (63) found a general pattern obtaining be- 
tween the increase in body size and cardiac diameters during childhood 
and adolescence. Periods of accelerated body growth in adolescence tended 
to be accompanied by fairly rapid increase in heart size. Maresh concluded 
that cardiac development should properly be considered part of the total 
growth process rather than an isolated aspect of physical or physiological 
growth. Hockerts (44) reported no significant age differences in the func- 
tion of the heart. Bliss and Young (7) pointed out that transverse diameter 
of the heart was more closely related to body weight than to height or a 
combination of height and weight. Cureton (21) presented objective data 
confirming the view that the heart of the young athlete is a highly efficient 
heart. Parnell (74) and Wolffe and Digilio (94) have discounted the 
postulation of cardiac enlargement as a result of athletic training. 

It would seem, then, that the weight of evidence impels us to accept 
the concept of cardiac durability and efficiency during the adolescent phase. 
Accordingly, those who are concerned with curriculum planning in physical 
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education at the secondary level may proceed on the premise that the normal 
heart is not damaged by the physiologic stress of vigorous sports. Assuredly, 
however, cardiologic examination should be a prerequisite to interscholastic 


competition as well as to participation in the regular physical-education 
program. 


Health 


The health of the adolescent is generally superior to that of persons 
in younger or older age groups. Data reported by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (68) rank the principal causes of death among adoles- 
cents as follows: (a) accidents, (b) cancer and leukemia, (c) heart disease 
and rheumatic fever, (d) tuberculosis, (e) pneumonia and influenza, (f) 
kidney disease, (g) poliomyelitis, (h) congenital malformations, (i) 
suicide, (j) homicide, and (k) complications of pregnancy and childbirth. 
Certainly, since the measure of deepest health need is mortality, such data 
suggest at least the texture of the cloth from which must be cut the pattern 
of curriculum in health education for the secondary school. Without ques- 
tion, the tragic toll of deaths by accident among adolescents year after 
year compels the schools to face this issue squarely. Education for safe liv- 
ing must become an integral part of the learning experiences provided by 
the schools if any material reduction of adolescent death rates is to be 
realized. 

Other reports (69, 70) have described the continued decline in mor- 
tality rates among adolescents. Gordon (39) ascribed the improvement in 
child health to the altered nature of certain communicable diseases of 
childhood and better medical care for infants and children. Britten, Collins, 
and Fitzgerald (11) reported the lowest rates of illness and disability for 
the age group 15 to 24 years. Woolsey (95) confirmed these findings in 
an analysis of data collected in 1949. Barker and others (3) found that 
about 7 percent of the population 14 to 17 years old were physically dis- 
abled to some extent. Both cause and effect, in the multiple sense, of im- 
proved and improving adolescent health offer substantial bases upon which 
to predicate the high-school health program. Particularly, there should be 
vigorous effort and cooperative emphasis with respect to health guidance 
and counseling. While the “average” adolescent enjoys good health, there 
are many in our high-school population who are in need of medical and 
dental care, and still more who lack sufficient knowledge and skill upon 
which to base a lifetime of behavior contributory to optimal health. 

A survey of absenteeism among some 8000 pupils showed the rate of ab- 
sence for adolescents to be less than the mean rate for all ages (67). The 
order of illnesses contributing to absence from school was (a) respiratory 
diseases, (b) other medical causes, (c) communicable diseases, (d) di- 
gestive disturbances, and (e) skin affections. 

In a study (36) of the eating habits of almost 60,000 school pupils in 
38 states, the poorest diets were found among the secondary-school popu- 
lation. The majority of boys and girls of high-school age were shown to be 
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subsisting on diets affording significantly inadequate amounts of milk, 
green and yellow vegetables, and citrus fruits. The likelihood of rather 
widespread subclinical vitamin and mineral deficiencies is difficult to mini- 
mize. The implication for nutrition education is obvious. 


State morbidity data (28) and the results of health examinations (75) 
indicated certain areas of need in terms of the adolescent’s health. The 
American Dental Association (2) drew attention to the fact that less than 
4 percent of the high-school population is free of caries. Altho the time 
for prevention is in most instances past, much can be done thru guidance of 
youth in the problems of dental and oral hygiene. 


Bridgeman and Steitz (10), Chenoweth and Selkirk (17), Gallagher 
(30), Grant (41), and Lantagne (57) have all dealt with certain aspects 
of health problems in adolescence. General discussions of health needs have 
been presented by Coerper (19), Eliot (24, 25), the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau (27), Gordon (38), and Hunter (45). Prominent among the 
health needs and problems of the adolescent is the matter of emotional 
health. Recent advances in psychosomatic medicine have drawn attention 
to the close interrelationship between emotional stress and physical mani- 
festations of illness. At the adolescent period there is both the sharp need 
and the opportunity for helping youth to adjust to a society in which 
emotional trauma is difficult to avoid. Emotional growth and stability should 
be part and parcel of the planned educational experiences of the school. 
These should involve not only the teaching of basic concepts of emotional 
health, but, perhaps of even greater consequence, the enjoyment of a 
teaching-learning atmosphere conducive to the attainment of peak emotional 


health. 


In general it may be said that the progress in medical science, especially 
the advent of chemotherapy and the antibiotics, has tended to minimize 
the problem of the great majority of communicable diseases. Cortisone, 
ACTH, and other hormonal preparations have shown remarkable efficacy in 
the treatment of allergies, metabolic derangements, endocrine disorders, 
and other noncommunicable diseases of adolescence. Slower advancement 
has been demonstrated by the schools in the application of new concepts 
deriving from research in the health sciences to the school health program. 
It is anticipated that school personnel will give increasing attention to the 
fulfilment of the marked potential of the schools for guiding pupils toward 
optimal levels of healthful living. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Schools for Adolescents: Curriculum Content and 


Organization 


VERNON E. ANDERSON and ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


Tus section presents the trends in content and organization of the high- 
school curriculum as revealed in research studies. No books and only 
a few articles based on research or pointing up next steps have been in- 
cluded. Some important concepts and directions as revealed in the research 
are stressed, rather than an all-inclusive report of research findings. In 
subject fields only over-all trends are presented; the more specific findings 
are found in Chapter V. 

Most of the studies are of a status nature, conducted by means of a 
questionnaire or an analysis of data from previously collected informa- 
tion such as state reports. Such technics as sociometric studies, interviews, 
case studies, anecdotal records, controlled experimental studies, and other 
careful means of observation are apparent in only a few studies. 


Reorientation of Content 


Curriculum trends have persisted toward an orientation of content about 
objectives. Of 400 secondary schools of varying sizes surveyed by Romine 
(53) in 1948, 89 percent predicated their programs upon the needs of 
youth. Studies of subject-centered curriculums have pointed to the need 
for reorientation. In a Nevada study of high-school graduates (48), re- 
spondents listed as not so useful ancient history, European history, geom- 
etry, Latin, French, algebra, physics, and botany. In Connecticut, a study 
(66) of a sampling of 1400 high-school seniors revealed that history and 
social studies, foreign languages, and mathematics were on the top of 
the list of least valuable ratings, and students indicated that the schools 
gave them little help in answering questions about dating, marriage, 
parent-child relations, and personal problems. The Illinois “Basic Studies” 
(30, 54) reported that in many cases youth in school saw no relationship 
between real life situations and their subjects. More recently Wheeler and 
Showalter (65), thru extensive evaluation in 25 classes ranging from Grade 
VII thru Grade XII, discovered that while content was learned well, the 
ability to interpret facts and the change of attitudes was neglected. 

As a result of such findings has come a tendency to reorganize the cur- 
riculum about the needs of the individual and society. This trend is evident 
in the nomenclature used in the presentday curriculum, pointed up. by 
studies and commissions on citizenship education (19, 64), resource-use 
education (20, 24), life-adjustment education (38), family-life education 
(50), and family financial security education (67). 
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What is happening within course content is indicative, too, of a trend 
toward meeting objectives. In the Texas Study of Secondary Education 
(42) schools, by means of checklists, rated their desires and their achieve- 
ments of beliefs and practices in life-adjustment education in each subject 
field and in school services and activities. It was found that there was a 
considerable reorientation of objectives, content, and experiences around 
life needs. Furness (27) indicated that social purpose is of major im- 
portance in foreign languages. Seegers (56) cited a number of studies on 
grammar and usage and concluded that “grammar is the end of thinking, 
not the beginning.” Evans (25) indicated that science is resistant to change 


but pointed out that general-science courses are more responsive to cultural 
factors. 


Course Offerings and Enrolments 


The findings from surveys of course offerings and enrolments also in- 
dicate a direction toward a more functional curriculum. The New Jersey 
Secondary School Teachers Association (49) analyzed the returns from 
188 schools. Of these, 62 percent reported changes, the largest number of 
which consisted of adding courses in human relations and family rela- 
tions. Such traditional subjects as mathematics and science showed a bent 
toward the practical and the applied. Graves (29) studied 150 high schools 
thruout the 48 states. He found that social studies were changing to the 
broad-fields program ( a Connecticut State Department of Education survey 
(13) made the same discovery) ; mathematics decreased in the number of 
courses offered, tho there was an increase in applied mathematics; language 
studies dropped off sharply, tho such functional courses as speech, dra- 
matics, and public speaking multiplied in profusion; industrial and fine 
arts increased; the sciences persisted in their resistance to change. Engle 
(21) discovered that courses in psychology found favor with pupils and 
faculty. 

Hull (35) reported subject enrolments in the period from 1934 to 1949 
from the Biennial Survey of the U. S. Office of Education. Mathematics 
and foreign languages showed the greatest percent of drop-off. Broad-field 
subjects indicated an increase. Home economics and industrial arts effected 
the greatest percent of increase. General courses, such as general mathe- 
matics and general science, increased far beyond the specific science or 
mathematics courses. Changes were generally in the direction of more 
functional courses to meet pupil needs. Such courses as conservation, con- 
sumer buying, safety education, and driver education, reported for the 
first time in the 1949 survey, illustrate that trend. Balyeat (5) found much 
the same results in Oklahoma in enrolments in science and mathematics. 
He found, in addition, that world history was on the increase, and problems 
of democracy was fast assuming rank as the most popular course of the 
12th year. Physics fluctuated with the ebb and flow of war, but chemistry 
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showed a steady increase. Foreign languages were on the decline. Ander- 
son (2) found, in a survey of 449 randomly selected schools, that in the 
ninth year 84 percent, in the 10th year 58.7 percent, in the 11th year 95.7 
percent, and in the 12th year 97.8 percent of the pupils were enrolled 
in social studies. Johnson (37) and the National Education Association, 
Research Division (47) reported studies of enrolments in science and 


health and physical education. 


Requirements 


Since education in this country is controlled on the state and local 
levels, requirements vary from state to state. Cummings’ survey of require- 
ments (15) showed a uniform demand of 16 credits for graduation, but with 
a variation of 11 required and five electives in Missouri, to only a one-half 
credit requirement in civics in Michigan. Requirements may be set by the 
state departments or by the communities, and in some states they may be 
qualification for admission to the state university. In California (9, 10) the 
predominant pattern was three years of English and 10 semester periods of 
U. S. history and civics. Science and mathematics were also frequently 


required. Less than one-half the schools required homemaking and in- 
dustrial arts. 


General Education: The Core Curriculum 


One of the outstanding trends in the secondary-school curriculum to pro- 
vide for general-education objectives is the core curriculum. Wright’s sur- 
vey (69) indicated that in 1949, 3.5 percent of the schools had a core pro- 
gram. Brandes (7) discovered that of 88 large California high schools sur- 
veyed, 20 had core programs. In the same state, the state department reports 
(9) indicated that 104 junior high schools and 73 senior high schools had 
a “basic course program,” a block of time for common learnings. In a 
study of 54 junior high schools in Washington State, Burnett (8) found a 
trend toward the core with the majority of the principals favoring it. 
Of 224 high schools surveyed in Kansas (34), 15 percent said that they 
revised the curriculum by organizing a two-hour block of common learnings. 

These studies did not indicate whether the schools were merely com- 
bining subjects under one teacher or using the core concept, the experience- 
centered approach organizing the class experiences around problems. In 
reports of a later study, Wright (68, 70) analyzed the types of core pro- 
grams in 519 schools and found that 43 percent had a real core in one or 
more classes. This was an extensive study by means of questionnaires, 
visits to selected schools, and gathering information thru literature on 
the core. In the schools studied, there was a tendency to extend the core 
to the upper grades, and a summary of studies from 10 states indicated 
a trend toward increase in core programs since the 1949 study. Principals 
reported that the major problems affecting the core were teacher prepara- 
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tion and adjustment, facilities and materials, curriculum, and scheduling. 
Adler and Peters (1) and Jansen (36) dealt with mathematics in the 
core, and Harap (31) presented a critical analysis and description of 
core programs based on visits to schools. 

There is a need for further evaluation of core programs, altho a few 
studies have been made. In questionnaire studies, Mumma (45) and 
Robbins (52) found favorable opinions among administrators and core 
teachers toward the core. The more favorable group of teachers had the 
greater amount of teaching experience. Evans (26), in an action-research 
type of study in Battle Creek, also reported satisfactory reaction of pupils 
and teachers toward the basic living course. 

There is some evidence to indicate that core programs result in improved 
pupil attitudes expressed in better attendance, fewer drop-outs, fewer 
disciplinary problems, and better pupil-teacher relations (26, 39). A 
number of such statements can be found in general articles based upon ob- 
servations alone. A research study by Leeds (41), based upon personal 
interviews, controlled observation, wire recordings, and written materials, 
indicated fewer discipline problems and greater acceptance of responsi- 
bility by students. 

Capehart, Hodges, and Berdan (11), using careful matching of ex- 
perimental and control groups for three 10th-grade core classes in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, tested for acquisition of knowledge and skills, critical 
thinking, work habits and study skills, social and personal attitudes, sense 
of social responsibility, and interest in civic affairs. Except for mechanics 
of expression and analytical thinking, the differences in gains were in 
favor of the experinental group, altho not always statistically significant. 
In a comparison of core classes with “semicontrol” groups over a three- 
year period, Kelley and Beatty (39) found that the core group exceeded 
the control group in reading and language skills and did as well in other 
skills. The procedures of the study were not given in detail. 


Vocational Education 


In the common vocational fields, there is a growing tendency to regard 
these areas as having important contributions to make to general-educa- 
tion objectives. Hayden’s study (33) of the opinions of a selected group of 
educators revealed such a trend. In addition, stress was placed on broader 
vocational backgrounds. In analyzing the writings of 373 business edu- 
cators, Enterline (22) listed a number of objectives that agreed with these 
conclusions. Porter’s (51) investigation of the opinions of 100 school 
administrators indicated that the majority held a favorable opinion of . 
general business. 

In business-education offerings, typewriting, which is rapidly becoming 
one of the common learnings, is the most popular subject. Status-survey 
types of studies have been made in a number of states: DeBrum’s investiga- 
tion (16) in California, Landrum’s study (40) in Virginia, and Soncrant’s 
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studies (57, 58) in Texas high schools all indicated that typewriting, book- 
keeping, stenography, and junior business training were among the most 
frequently offered business-education courses. In Kansas, Madaus (43) 
reported that in the 12-year period 1936 thru 1948, there was a marked 
growth in offerings and enrolments in junior business training. These 
studies did show, however, that vocational objectives hold an important 
place. 

Work experience is generally accepted as an important phase of voca- 
tional education altho as yet comparatively few pupils receive such ex- 
perience. Anderson’s questionnaire study (3) of 38 cities revealed that 
10 percent of the high-school students were enrolled in work-experience 
programs. Casady (12) found gains in distributive education in Iowa and 
Illinois, and Biester (6) concluded that in Minnesota the needs are much 
greater than the program provides for. Gold (28) emphasized the gen- 
eral-education objectives of work experience in line with the thinking 
that it is a desirable type of experience for any student. 

Studies in agricultural education in Illinois by Deyoe and Masters (18) 
and Scott (55) showed a close relation of agriculture courses to com- 
munity and real life situations. In an Oklahoma study (63), it was dis- 
covered that students with the highest number of productive enterprises and 
improvement projects tended to enter college or become farm owners. 

In home economics, it is becoming evident that not only in the junior 
high school is the subject looked upon as contributing to general-educa- 
tion objectives for both boys and girls. Family living courses for pupils 
in Grades XI and XII, as described in a U. S. Office of Education survey 
(59), deal with many personal-social problems of youth such as boy-girl 
relations, personal grooming, and personal and family finance. Some 
of the findings of a comprehensive study of home economics programs 
in 20 schools for a five-year period have implications for all vocational 
subjects. The effectiveness of the programs was found to be related to 
space and equipment, quality of teaching, and the years in high school 
when the subject was studied. Enrolments in classes increased when pro- 
grams were effective and greater community particination resulted. 

Excellent lists of research and other articles are available in the fields 
of business education (17), industrial education (46), and agricultural 
education (61) on a continuing annual or periodic basis. 


College Requirements as Delimiting the Curriculum 


The argument that college entrance requirements determine the school 
program is not consistent with research findings. Waskin (62) reported 
that the Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement freed high schools 
from traditional requirements. More emphasis was placed upon the personal 
file of the applicant and the recommendation of his principal. Ersoff’s study 
(23) indicated that principals most often use college preparatory courses 
and rank in class as a basis for recommendation, and that they tend to be 
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conservative in their opinions about newer practices. Mumma (44) sur- 
veyed women’s colleges and men’s colleges, all members of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. He found that the state universities credited 
almost all courses as did most of the other colleges. Women’s liberal arts 
colleges were the most reluctant to depart from tradition. General science, 
civics, and problems of democracy were almost universally accepted. Lan- 
guage requirements were rapidly diminishing. Harringer (32) discovered 
that specific unit requirements are on the decline. In 60 percent of the 
liberal arts colleges studied, no language requirement was made and similar 
trends were found in mathematics and science. Colleges are more concerned 
with scholarship than subject patterns. 

Cook’s investigation (14) confirmed previous findings that the typical 
college preparatory pattern is not an important factor in college success. 
In a study of two matched groups from two high schools for a 19-year 
period, it was found that graduates of the school with the less traditional 
program were superior in college academic work to the graduates of the 
school with the traditional college preparatory curriculum, the superiority 
increasing with each semester. 
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CHAPTER V 


Schools for Adolescents: Contributions of the 
Subjectmatter Fields 


ROBERT S. GILCHRIST and WILBUR H. DUTTON * 


Tue previous chapter presented over-all trends in research on the content 
and organization of the high-school curriculum. The present chapter will 
review specific findings pertaining to contributions of the subject fields 
to the objectives of secondary education. 


Scope of Studies 


An unusually large number of studies and publications bearing on the 
subjectmatter fields of secondary education have appeared in this REVIEW 
and in other journals in the past few years. These reports frequently have 
been presented in terms of the relation between subjectmatter and some 
goal or objective of secondary education (15, 48, 85). They also have 
appeared as aspects of significant studies and reports undertaken in the 
broad area of the philosophy of curriculum development (5, 32, 42, 66), 
or its physical (76), social (38, 82), and psychological (30, 56, 76) phases. 
On occasion, extensive reviews of specific subjectmatter areas, such as the 
language and fine arts (34) and mathematics and science (11), have ap- 
peared. 


This large body of research poses organizational difficulties for anyone 
engaged in a review of the contributions of the subject fields to the schooling 
of the adolescent. In the present chapter, the authors have first of all re- 
stricted their search to those studies which demonstrate contributions of 
the subject fields to the objectives of secondary education. Classification 
has been made in terms of specific objectives actually treated in the research 
studies examined, for example, such objectives as health, home and family 
living, and fundamental processes. Finally, as a system for presenting the 
studies, the authors have employed the following arbitrary classification: 
Studies dealing with the achievement of objectives of secondary education 
are here classified as (a) those undertaken in the traditional content areas, 
for example, the language arts, mathematics, science, and vocational train- 
ing; and (b) those which represent promising trends, for example, citizen- 
ship education, home and family living, and mental health and hygiene. 
Therefore, such important objectives as human relations, intercultural edu- 


* The following individuals contributed to the development of this section by making the preliminary 
analyses for various research studies: Melvin L. Barlow, Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Teacher 
Training, University of California, Los Angeles; Mary O. Fleming, Supervisor of Home and Family Life 
Education, Pasadena City Schools; Edward B. Johns, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 


University of California, Los Angeles; Vesperella Ott, Assistant Curriculum Coordinator, Pasadena City 
Schools. 
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cation, and certain reports of recent social-science investigations will not 
be covered here. 


The Problem of Objectives 


One fact became evident as this survey was conducted and prepared: 
There is a dearth of studies at the secondary level which have as their 
major purpose the determination of degree of attainment of objectives. 
Various reasons have been advanced for this state of affairs: In part, it 
appears as a reflection of the uncertainty, confusion, and debate in the 
country today as to what it is—beyond the level of ambiguous generaliza- 
tion-——that constitutes desirable educational outcomes (72) ; in part, lack of 
productive research in this area results from a prevalence of what one 
writer (29) has termed “gadgetry” in research activity, at the expense of 
refined and systematic research methodology; in part, it results from 
public apathy and lack of necessary financial support; in part, it is the 
result of a failure to provide organizational machinery comparable, for 
example, to that provided in medicine or engineering, capable of long- 
term research programs in the public schools (6). Whatever else may be 
involved, the fact remains that we lack an integrated body of research 
findings in public education today which could serve as a basis for careful 
thinking and deliberate action in matters concerning the relation between 
subjectmatter and objectives in the program of schools for adolescents. 


Studies in the Traditional Subjectmatter Areas 
Language Arts 


Among those course offerings in the traditional content areas which 
have been the object of research emphasis are those in the general field 
of the language arts. Haugh (46) has pointed to the trend in this area 
toward a conception of the influence of the social development of pupils, 
the quality of language experiences which their environment provides. 
and ability to learn as factors emerging in research pertaining to the teach- 
ing of desirable language habits. 


Speech. The importance of programs of speech training, dramatic arts, 
public speaking, and debate as means of developing basic communication 
skills is reflected in the literature of this area. Knower (55) presented a 
thoro summary of research in various aspects of the total speech program 
thru 1951, concluding with a discussion of the growing interest in a variety 
of communication theories. Swain (78) studied the effect of public speak- 
ing on teaching written usage. He tested 98 pupils before and after taking 
a one-semester course in public speaking and a basic English course for 
three quarters, dealing with grammar and diction. His data showed that 4 
out of 5 students made gains in written usage up to 40 percent higher fol- 
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lowing the public-speaking training than after the basic English course. 
In a study of achievement, McCrery (61) found low correlations between 
speaking and writing and concluded that “performance in one area provides 
almost no basis for predicting performance in others.” Strickland (77) 
discussed school influences that affect language growth and habits of ex- 
pression in children and adolescents for the National Conference on Re- 
search in English. In a specialized study, Koenig (53) described approaches 
and technics useful in improving the spoken and written expression of 
bilingual children. Phelps (69) described a program for integrating speech 
training with English and social-studies classes. Reasons for pupils study- 
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: ing dramatic arts were surveyed by Bavely (10), who sent questionnaires 
to 42 high schools in 32 states. Of the 883 students answering, 508 gave 
“better command of language and better physical and emotional control 
for personality improvement” as goals for instruction in dramatic arts. 
Excellent bibliographies of materials for courses in speech at all levels 
were provided by Nichols (67) and in regular issues of the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. 
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Grammar and composition. Studies of grammar and composition continue 
to appear. Smith (73) continued her compilations of selected references on 
instruction in secondary-school English. Tovatt (80) investigated high- 
school graduates to see if they could identify parts of speech in a simple 
sentence. He concluded that in the development of good habits of com- 
munication, the faith in grammar is misplaced. This supported Macauley’s 
findings (59) from an extensive study with Scottish children who were 
tested after four, seven, and 10 years of study of grammar. After a mini- 
_ mum of six years’ study of grammar, only one of Macauley’s subjects of 


we 


the 400 tested was able to score 50 percent on a test of five simple parts 
of speech; at the end of three additional years of “senior secondary” 
' __ training in grammar, only 41 percent of the subjects scored 50 percent on 
____ all five parts of speech, Macauley observed that after 9 to 10 years of study 
' _. of grammar, the median student still was wrong more often than right in 
identifying nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs in simple 
sentences. 


; Language needs of vocational students were studied by Watts (84). 
; Questionnaires were sent to teachers in agriculture, industrial arts, home 
' economics, commerce, and English. The opinions expressed were that 
students should be given opportunities to achieve up to their capacities in 
. N fields in which students find value, and that emphasis should be in those 
, areas that have meaning in terms of individual life goals. 

Spelling. Fitzgerald (37) reviewed research pertaining to spelling and 
handwriting in this Review in 1952. Hageman and Laslett (43) used 








; _ Teachers College’s Sixteen Spelling Scales to analyze spelling mistakes 
and to study the relationship of spelling ability to intelligence. They re- 
|. ported that IQ is not the whole factor for success in spelling and that 


carelessness is frequently associated with poor spelling. Ayer (7) reported 
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a general falling off in recent years in the spelling ability of ninth-grade 
pupils. According to Burton (20), there is no conclusive evidence that one 
method for teaching spelling is superior to another. He stressed the need 
for systematic instruction, with emphasis upon need and elimination of 
carelessness as means of improving spelling methods. Knoell and Harris 
(54) used factor-analysis technics to derive scores for 10 different kinds 
of spelling behavior among sixth-grade and senior high-school students. 
Pollock (70) presented a partial report of his study of 75,000 misspellings 
submitted by 1500 teachers thruout the country. His initial analysis of the 
errors of Grade XII students indicated that about 30 percent of 14,651 
misspellings were encountered with less than 3 percent of 3811 words and 
word-groups. Top-ranking demons in Pollock’s list included three words 
that persistently have driven high-school English teachers to distraction: 
their, too, and receive! 

Reading. Evidence is available to show that reading should be taught 
as a basic skill in high school and in college. Gray (40) continued his 
annual summaries of research in reading and pointed out that to develop 
a competent reader at any level of advancement is a joint responsibility of 
all teachers who assign reading materials to him. Gates (39) produced a 
booklet designed to report to teachers practical implications for the teach- 
ing of reading which follow from the research. 

Casper and Mills (24) used a laboratory course in reading with numerous 
mechanical aids and tests to study reading comprehension and speed of 
reading for college students. The tachistoscope practice added little to total 
progress in reading skills with their subjects. Classes without the tachis- 
toscope made greater gains than those using it. Increased reading and 
increased vocabulary produced significant gains. 

Dearborn, Johnston, and Carmichael (31) found that stress on words 
gives more meaning. Different print for stressed words decreased the 
number and the duration of fixation pauses required in reading. Accord- 
ing to Corle (28), statistical records do not show that reading has suffered 
thru modern teaching methods. Students taught with a functional approach 
were superior to those taught by traditional methods in library habits, 
quality of reading, and personal adjustment. Reading interests of pupils 
in Grades VII thru XII were studied by McCarty (58). She found the 
major reading interests to be general fiction, and that changes of taste 
develop slowly. Methods used to teach language used by the Army Special- 
ized Training Program were found to be too limited in aim and too 
utilitarian in purpose to be directly applicable to educational institutions, 
according to Walter (83). He concluded that schools will have to continue 
the regular bilingual method of learning one language in terms of another 
and improve reading by much translation. 

Bond (13) queried low-ability and high-ability groups of high-school 
students to find causes for disparity between their capacities and achieve- 
ment in scholarship. Low-ability groups indicated that the inability to 
grasp what they read and to apply it was a major obstacle to achievement; 
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high-ability groups demonstrated poor study habits, particularly a failure 
to budget study time properly. Barbe (9) made a study of the reading 
activities of 103 high-school freshmen and sophomores with 1Q’s of 130 
and upward. Among other things, he found that only 17 percent of this 
group were using the high-school library as often as once a week. Barbe’s 
general conclusions indicated the need for encouragement and guidance in 
the reading habits of gifted youngsters. Burton (19) described three 
experimental methods of teaching appreciation of fiction in Grade XII 
English classes and reported the methods equally effective. McKillop (62) 
studied the relationship between readers’ attitudes and various types of 
reading responses with 512 Grade XI students. She constructed topics 
about Negroes, Communists, and Israel and designed reading tests tailored 
to each of the topics. She found that many responses to test items were 
related to the attitudes of respondents, particularly in questions of judg- 
ment, evaluation, and prediction, as compared with questions of fact. Her 
general conclusion was that attitudes influence reading when the reading 
involves value judgments about the author or the material as a whole. 


Problem Solving: Number and Science 


The major emphasis in mathematics and science has been to help students 
solve personal-social problems encountered in contemporary living and 
to help students use more effective problem-solving technics in everyday 
living. 

An evaluation of a program of mathematics in which problem solving 
received persistent emphasis was made by Carter (23). Three experimental 
classes studied a core of problems selected cooperatively by class and 
teacher. Other classes used the standard mathematics program. Experi- 
mental classes progressed better in computational ability, made greater 
progress in solving mathematical problems, and developed more under- 
standing of mathematical content essential to problem solving than the 
standard classes. 

Competency in arithmetic fundamentals was investigated by Brand (14). 
A testing program was used with 1286 testees on 11 educational levels— 
Grades VII thru college. He reported a substantial relationship between 
1Q and ability to perform arithmetic computations. A study of abilities 
associated with the interpretation of data thru the use of algebraic concepts 
was made by Jackson (50). He used an “Interpretation of Data” test to 
measure significant gains in ability to perceive various types of relation- 
ships in data. A “double track” program of mathematics in secondary 
schools—ninth-grade algebra and ninth-grade general mathematics—was 
evaluated by Anderson and Dixon (1). Students were selected from 49 
representative Kansas schools that had used the Essential High School 
Content Battery and the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability. On the 
average, the two groups of senior students did not differ in mathematics 
achievement when intelligence was held constant. 
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Attitudes of junior high-school students toward arithmetic were studied 
by Dutton (35). An attitude scale was developed and administered to 459 
students representing high, average, and low sections in Grades VII thru 
IX. Extreme dislike for arithmetic was shown by 14 percent of the pupils. 
Eighty-six percent of the pupils enjoyed working problems when they 
knew how to work them well. The main reasons for liking arithmetic were: 
practical applications, recognizing the need for arithmetic in later life, and 
enjoying the challenge presented by arithmetic problems. Pupils disliked 
word problems, extra-long problems in any process, and problems they 
could not understand. 

The ability to utilize the elements of the scientific method is a mani- 
festation of a general rigidity factor, according to the findings of Solomon 
(74). Relative rigidity and nonrigidity were determined by an arithmetic 
technic. The fundamental plan of this technic was to establish a set of 
conditions that would indicate mental rigidity in operational terms. Brown 
(16) examined 10,215 reading reports of girls for a basic science course. 
He concluded that a science course based upon the categories of highest 
interests would meet the needs of a general-education science course. 
Burmester (18) devised a test to measure some of the inductive aspects of 
scientific thinking, basing the test on a rigorous analysis of the types of 
behavior involved in scientific thinking. A comparison of student achieve- 
ment when instructed by inductive-deductive or deductive-descriptive 
methods was made by Boeck (12). Comparisons were made with respect 
to attainment of specific objectives and total achievement in knowledge 
of basic facts, application of principles, ability to use scientific method, 
and ability to perform in the laboratory with resourcefulness. Students 
who were taught in the inductive-deductive class showed significantly better 
achievement than those pupils in the deductive-descriptive class. The value 
of a sequence method for teaching formula writing in high-school chemistry 
as contrasted to the traditional method was reported by Colyer and Ander- 
son (27). 


Vocational Training 


Research in vocational competency for various subject fields in voca- 
tional education seemed to follow three trends. First, numerous studies 
were directed toward evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction in terms 
of previously determined criteria. This continual checking-up process was 
occasioned by constant changes in employment conditions. When such 
changes affect the entry occupations for which the vocational classes are 
training their students, they must of necessity be reflected in the school 
program. Second, vocational competency was also the subject of study 
from the point of view of integrating vocational skills into the total educa- 
tional offering. Finally, because the achievement of the goal of vocational 
competency is directly related to the effectiveness of the instructor’s train- 
ing, there was increasing emphasis upon research in teacher education. 
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A follow-up study of graduates of a course developed for students of 
low linguistic or mental ability was made by Hartmann and Seymour (45). 
A 37-percent reply was received from questionnaires mailed to 490 gradu- 
ates. Only 22 percent of the graduates who went immediately into employ- 
ment had continued after-school training. Filing and typing were the two 
skills most highly valued. Students also wanted general machine knowledge. 
Mitchell (64) made a follow-up study of 200 high-school graduates with 
a return of 58 percent. An additional checklist was taken to the personnel 
managers of the employing companies with 100-percent return. Type- 
writing, stenography, and general business were rated high as to job use- 
fulness by pupils. English was rated highest of nonbusiness subjects. Of 
the employers, 91 percent considered personality and personal appearance 
most important when judging an applicant. Seventy-five percent felt that 
the high school should give additional business training in office conduct, 
dress, and spelling. 

Selling performance and contentment were studied by Mossin (65). 
Ninety salesclerks were interviewed concerning school experiences, were 
evaluated for job contentment, and were observed at work for the purpose 
of rating sales ability. Salesgirls who had taken distributive occupational 
subjects or majored in commercial subjects were rated slightly higher in 
nearly all established criteria of performance, but not sufficiently so that 
the results could be considered dependable. Wrightstone (86) directed a 
study of 3729 vocational students to measure effectiveness of instruction in 
vocational education for automotive trades, machine shop, electrical trades, 
trade dressmaking, commercial education, and cosmetology. Thirty-one new 
tests were devised for the study. In vocational schools, recommendations 
were made for more instruction in mechanics of English, awareness of 
American heritage, and knowledge of economic relationships. Anderson 
(2) reported extracts dealing with industrial education from a nationwide 
Purdue Opinion Poll. The study showed that (a) opportunities for prac- 
tical work experience were favored by 85 percent of the pupils, (b) 84 
percent of the schools in the survey offered some kind of shop course, and 
(c) industrial-arts courses have been taken by a larger proportion (45 
percent) of the low-income group. The high proportion of students who 
would take industrial-arts courses for vocational objectives would indicate 
that the content of the courses should be carefully reviewed to determine 
whether they actually do better qualify the high-school graduate to get a job. 

Harrison (44) reported a survey of 21 industrial-education programs 
in high schools for Negroes in Louisiana. He found there was a lack of well- 
defined, democratically developed objectives in the programs studied, re- 
vealing no clear-cut distinction between industrial arts and vocational- 
education programs. 

Occupational adjustment. The graduates of America’s public high schools 
have been able to give vital information about the quality of education they 
have received. The appropriateness of education, in terms of youth’s needs, 
can likewise be secured from follow-up studies of high-school graduates. 
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McCreary and Kitch (60) followed up 13,000 former students of high 
schools and junior colleges in California. The graduates who had gone to 
college were well-satisfied with their high-school education. Men and women 
named English as the most helpful subject in preparing them for post- 
high-school education. The second most valuable subject for men was 
mathematics; for women, business training. Typewriting frequently was 
mentioned as a “must” for all college-bound students. Among 14 life activi- 
ties for which schools presumably prepare youth, students ranked lowest 
the preparation they had received for marriage and family life. Almost 
one-half, 46 percent, said they had received little or no assistance in this 
area. The urgent need for more help in choosing and preparing for an 
occupation was voiced by large numbers of former students. Youth wanted 
help with more exploration and preparation for vocations and more voca- 
tional guidance and placement. 

A study of early school leavers was made by Hecker (47). The purpose 
of the study was to discover early indications of intentions to leave school 
and to determine measures secondary schools in Kentucky might take to 
increase their holding power. Evidence indicated that many pupils who 
withdrew from Kentucky secondary schools prior to graduation experienced 
frequent grade failure and retention it the elementary school. Suggestions 
drawn from this study included provisions for programs of work experience 
and for specific kinds of vocational instruction. Business training, shop 
experience, and home economics were the subjects most often indicated 
by the early school leavers in Kentucky as most needed or desired since 
leaving the secondary school. 


Home Economics 


Arny (4), on the basis of a 5-year action research study in 20 Minnesota 
schools, reported that schools and communities are stimulated to improve 
homemaking programs when they are furnished with objective evidence of 
what is desirable. The most favorable conditions for learning were reviewed. 
In the typical school participating in this study about one-fifth of the 
students had no higher scores on pencil-and-paper tests in the spring than 
they had at the beginning of the course eight months before. During the 
same period, student test scores improved as much as two and one-half 
standard deviations in schools which were operated under conditions favor- 
able for learning. 

Kohlmann (51) carried on a study in 36 vocationally approved schools 
in small Iowa towns. She discovered that girls recognize the need for help 
in all areas of child development. Tenth-grade girls are not as interested, 
however, in working with or studying children as girls in Grades VII, VIII, 
IX, or XI and XII. A conclusion with implications for teacher education 
found by Kohlmann is that satisfactory answers to questions checked most 
frequently by students require fundamental knowledge of child develop- 
ment on the part of the teacher. Cannon, Staples, and Carlson (22) in a 
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study made at the University of Nebraska, found that there is a significant 
relationship between personal appearance and popularity of girls. Including 
improvement of personal appearance in homemaking courses, therefore, 
serves a real need for girls who wish to gain status with their peers. 

Mills and Heye (63) set up a controlled experiment in which one section 
of ninth-grade home-economics students had opportunities to plan activities 
for first-grade children and to work with the first-graders. The control 
section was taught in a traditional manner with few contacts with children. 
The results indicated that planning and directing activities with children 
are an enjoyable experience for ninth-graders. Frequent contacts with 
children increased understanding of them. Activities with first-graders can 
be practical, enjoyable, and educational when it is not practical to work 
with preschool age groups. 

Luecke (57) carried on a study in which 35 high-school homemaking 
students were given help on their personal and social problems thru course 
content, individual conferences, and a sponsored out-of-school social pro- 
gram. Significant increases were found in scores on adjustment tests after 
the special program. Statistical findings were supported by sociometric 
tests and observations which showed that individuals who were formerly 
rejected became accepted members of a group. Talboy (79), in a study 
at San Diego State College, provided findings with implications for junior 
college home- and family-living education. Student interest, rather than 
being in sociological and historical areas, was in subjects such as buy, 
rent, or build; physiology of reproduction; and values of insurance. The 
study stressed the importance for family-life education curriculum-develop- 
ment committees to include representatives from psychology, biology, and 
economics. 


Promising Trends in the Subjectmatter Areas 
Health Knowledge and Health Practices 


Evidence of the degree to which schools are accomplishing the health 
objective is meager. Several studies suggested curriculum-development 
procedures which would enable schools to make progress toward the ac- 
complishment of this objective. Farley (36) reported statutory require- 
ments for health instruction in 75 percent of the states and the District of 
Columbia. Laymen attached great importance to health as an objective for 
schools. Irwin and Staton (49) reported the most fundamental concepts 
of healthful living of functional value to secondary-school students. A major 
list of 251 concepts was compiled. The joint staffs of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the U. S. Office of Education (81) reported on and clarified 
the 14 health needs of school children. Byrd (21) has compiled an annual 
summary of health problems found in articles on health appearing in 
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medical, health, and scientific journals. He listed 21 health problem areas 
and 300 subdivisions. Nyswander (68) reviewed research studies dealing 
with the changing of health habits of pupils. The studies dealt with ways 
to persuade people to change old habits and acquire new ones. The con- 
clusion was that it is a very difficult task to change any kind of behavior 
and usually requires a long period of time. 

Mental hygiene factors were studied by Bullis (17). The Delaware State 
Society for Mental Hygiene and the public schools have studied normal 
boys and girls aged 11 to 15 years. The purpose has been to make these 
pupils emotionally robust and to help them progress toward emotional 
maturity. Reports of this research have not yet appeared in the literature. 
Grout (41) reported on the number, kinds, and locations of individuals 
or agencies conducting health education research. Clemonns and Williams 
(25) carried on an experiment to evaluate the effect of the use of the Wetzel 
Grid as a means of motivating adolescents to make best use of the small 
amount of health and nutrition education included in the general-science 
course at Lexington, Kentucky, Junior High School. Both boys and girls, 
from 13 to 18 years of age, are keenly interested in the reasons for their 
own normal or poor growth as charted on the Wetzel Grid. Individual 
children voluntarily gave up extracurriculum activities or jobs which 
seemed to be interfering with adequate rest. Many children made better 
selection of food in the school cafeteria, some asked for special foods at 


home, and still others supplemented very poor home diets by buying malted 
milks and fruits to eat away from home. The effectiveness of this device 
is shown by the fact that all except six of the 80 made an effort to achieve 
a better level of development. 


Citizenship Education 


Conditions of contemporary American life have accentuated demands for 
significant research on the main aspects of citizenship~-education. The 
studies reported here dealt with: knowledge needed by desirable citizens; 
understanding, skills, attitudes, and behavior of pupils; all-school and all- 
community responsibilities; participation in and practical application of 
democratic citizenship; and satisfying personal adjustments basic to good 
citizenship. 

Schools in general have taught what the teacher can test and what parents 
can understand. Citizenship is reported to be a series of school courses, 
extracurriculum activities, and the general life of the school. Such were 
the conclusions made after 25 selected Kansas schools were studied (52) 
in an attempt to measure growth in knowledge, skills, attitudes, and habits 
valuable in citizenship. 

Price (71) reported that outstanding citizens can be identified. Citizen- 
ship as a term had a reasonably well-defined meaning for high-school 
students and adults, but classroom instruction failed to achieve the citizen- 
ship goals and appeared to be less effective than the extracurriculum pro- 
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gram. Students were not favorably conditioned toward political participa- 
tion. 

A concept of the total school approach to citizenship education was 
developed by the Detroit Citizenship Study. Dimond (33) reported that 
ultimately a citizenship-education program had to move from the develop- 
ment of a few worthwhile specific citizenship practices to an examination 
of the total school program. 

Research studies dealing with the relationship of good citizenship to 
the integration of the community have grown out of studies on juvenile 
delinquency. The approach reported by Angell (3) stressed the importance 
of students gathering data in their own school to measure the quality of 
citizenship learned. Such activities as acts of vandalism in the school 
neighborhood and offenses in school calling for disciplinary action were 
charted and used to evaluate behavior. A record of behavior illustrating 
positive aspects of citizenship was kept. Statistics on crime, divorce, health, 
and other symptoms of poor community integration were studied. 

Developing awareness of responsibilities of citizens was reported by 
Ayer and Corman (8) thru laboratory practices used in the Teachers Col- 
lege Citizenship Education Project (26). Twelve pairs of school classes in 
as many states were used in the study. One class in each pair had the experi- 
ence of one or more laboratory practices while the other did not. The 
experiences with this project seemed to have focused students’ awareness 


on those politically oriented behaviors which are vital to the assumption 
of an active role in a democracy. 


Concluding Statement 


The reviewers found most research studies to be in the area of the 
communication skills. As has previously been stated, there is need for 
much more research in terms of other specific objectives of secondary 
education. Research studies were rather piecemeal and did not give good 
coverage of all main objectives of secondary education. Some areas were 
almost entirely neglected. 

Follow-up research studies of school graduates have provided excellent 
data for curriculum improvement in a few states and should be encouraged 
as a very practical way to identify strengths and weaknesses of schools. 

As evaluation becomes a more integral part of teaching and as subjects 
and courses are organized in terms of behavioral objectives instead of 
subject content, more research of worth may be expected. 

More attention must be given to the total school program. Such factors 
as a workable school philosophy which will provide for some type of core 
program, closer articulation between elementary and secondary education, 
and continuous curriculum improvement should encourage research studies 
specifically directed toward measuring achievement of the objectives of | 
desirable secondary education. 
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Fotrowinc an introductory analysis of the changing concepts of method 
indicated by the research literature, attention is given in this chapter to 
four basic aspects of instructional method: (a) organization of the learning 
situation, (b) maintenance of interpersonal relations for effective learning, 
(c) guidance of learning experiences, and (d) evaluation of learning. A 
concluding section summarizes needs for research in instruction. 


Changing Concepts of Method 





Until one or two decades ago, research dealing with instruction in the 
high school was largely confined to comparative studies of various “named” 
methods of teaching such as the project, laboratory, Morrisonian, social- 
ized recitation, or recitation. A considerable number of reviews and 
bibliographies (3, 4, 6, 22, 38, 49, 53, 69) attest to the frequency of such 
studies and also to the lack of conclusiveness—indeed, sometimes to the 
contradictory evidence—regarding the merits of individual methods. The 
relative infrequency of these comparative studies of named methods in the 
past decade and the appearance of more studies of particular aspects or 
factors of teaching method in general, suggest an important change in 
present conceptions of method. This change has been noted in several 
recent syntheses of research on methodology. 


Stiles (69) concluded from his review of the research in this area that 
certain provisions which might be common to many patterns of teaching 
are more significant than the pattern itself. He pointed out that patterns 
designated by the same name in different situations were likely to be far 
from identical, and that patterns under different names were often similar 
in outline. Monroe’s review (49) of the literature and research regarding 
teaching-learning theory from 1890 to 1950 noted the trend toward a single 
“pattern method of teaching.” He commented on the recent tendency to 
define a “method of teaching” as “an ordered enumeration of the teacher’s 
instructional responsibilities” or as “a course of procedure” rather than 
to continue to identify various methods of teaching, each as “an organiza- 
tion of teaching devices” (51: 177-78). In their review and analysis of 
methodology, Thelen and Tyler (72) defined methodology as a set of pro- 
cedures for dealing with problem-solving processes and noted as phases 
of the methodology of group instruction the usual steps in group problem- 
solving activities. 
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Organizing the Learning Situation 


Some recent research has been concerned with cooperative planning in 
organization of the learning situation. Early work along these lines was 
carried on by Giles (30), who presented 11 illustrations, several of which 
cited limited evidence of methods and procedures in which teacher-pupil 
planning might be utilized. More work was done by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation. Cunningham and others (17) 
reported some cooperative research done by the Institute in several school 
systems. The findings and descriptions were related to group organization, 
interaction, and patterns of research on group behavior. Miel and others 
(48) described some investigations and discoveries of the Institute on 
various cooperative procedures in learning. Their work showed both the 
results of research in teacher-pupil cooperation and the method of co- 
operative action-research. A very detailed report of a cooperative research 
project by Evans and otners (24) covering the years 1946-1949 showed 
the development of a general education course called “Basic Living” for 
all Grade X students in the high school of Battle Creek, Michigan. Evidence 
regarding the problem-solving approach used in this course was cited 
from the opinions of pupils. A report of the Teachers College Citizenship 
Education Project (14), described means of organizing instruction for 
citizenship education and related resources in the various subject areas. 
Passow and Mackenzie (58) reviewed research findings in the area of 
group dynamics and derived implications as to the types of teaching skills 
necessary in organizing for effective group work. Several principles of 
human dynamics in the classroom were presented by Thelen (71), who 
listed nine principles, explaining and illustrating each in operation, as 
well as making suggestions about their direct implications for classroom 
teaching and learning. 

In an experiment reported by Crowe (16), the control group made 
greater academic achievement, but the experimental group, instructed 
thru an integrated guidance method based on units organized around the 
needs and interests of the pupils, made greater growth in attitude, emotions, 
and opinions, and showed a growing interest in the study of literature. 

Krug, Liddle, and Schenk (41) made a survey of the practices used in 
the multiple-period organization in 44 Wisconsin secondary schools and 
compared teaching procedures with those used in the single-period classes. 
Altho there were some instances in which no differences in teaching pro- 
cedures existed, it appeared that the multiple-period program encouraged 
the utilization of committee work, cooperative planning, and other demo- 
cratic procedures, and placed greater emphasis on how pupils learned than 
on what they learned. 

Educationally neglected or nonacademic high-school students were the 
subject of a comprehensive study in 1939 by Dodds (19). His survey of 
the theory, research, and practice of dealing with these students suggested 
that their needs might be met by the development of modified courses in 
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the various subject fields, of modified programs of study, of flexible core 
courses, and of differentiated courses around vocational aims and purposes. 
Repeaters were studied by Alexander (1), who reported an experiment 
in the field of English to salvage classes which were repositories for failures 
and disciplinary problems. Hellerstein (33) reported on the use of “ad- 
justment groups” as means of providing for slow learners. 


Maintaining Interpersonal Relationships for Effective Learning 


In recent years increasing emphasis has been placed on the relationships 
which exist between the teacher and learners and the influence of these re- 
lationships upon the learning situation. Hart (31) studied 3725 high-school 
students and in 1934 reported their reasons for liking and disliking their 
teachers. He found that 80 percent of these students considered the teacher 
they “liked” most also as their “best” teacher. In another investigation, 
Brookover (9) employed a rating scale to measure the human aspects of 
teaching and the importance of the interactions of teachers and pupils. 
He found that those teachers who had a high degree of personal relation- 
ship and acquaintance with their students tended to be rated high by the 
same students. Bush (12) concluded that while teaching was a complex 
process and probably no one factor or element was crucial in all cases, 
the pattern of the student-teacher relationship was of utmost importance. 
Bollinger (7) collected data to provide aid in the recognition of socially 
significant teacher-pupil relationships and some of the conditions under 
which the influence of the teacher was most desirable and effective. He 
found that fairness to students, knowledge of the subject, and high ideals 
were most frequently noted by the students as essential to teaching success. 

In reporting an analysis of 12,000 letters submitted by pupils thruout 
the country in the “Quiz Kids” annual radio program contest to award 
scholarships to the teacher most convincingly described as “The Teacher 
Who Has Helped Me Most,” Witty (78, 79) revealed that there was a 
marked consisteucy in the traits mentioned. The results showed that “the 
teacher most admired was usually a well-adjusted individual who is genu- 
inely responsive in human relations.” Laycock (44) disclosed his observa- 
tions of 157 Canadian classrooms and cited 15 cases to support his con- 
clusion that many teachers had a harmful effect on the mental health of 
their pupils. In a study of teacher-pupil relationships, Baxter (5) pre- 
sented an analysis of the practices of effective and ineffective teachers. 

A number of studies showed the effect of the teacher on the climate of 
the classroom. Ojemann and Wilkinson (55) found that when teachers 
learned to know their pupils as personalities in their respective environ- 
ments, they tended to become more effective guides for learning, the pupils 
achieved more in academic areas, and teachers became more effective 
personality developers. Dodes (20) reviewed the scientific work of the 
past 50 years which bore upon the teaching of mathematics and concluded 
that the teacher “as a whole” is the most important factor in the success 
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of the students, altho the evidence did not indicate clearly why this is so. 
Kurtz and Swenson (42) worked with 200 children representing certain 
achievement-ability patterns to show the interrelationship between attitudes 
toward school, toward achievement, and toward an education and actual 
achievement. Mason (47) showed the associations between the attitudes 
of teachers and the attitudes of their pupils. Withall (77) developed a 
technic to measure the socio-emotional climate of the classroom by categor- 
izing teacher statements. He discovered that the teacher continually com- 
municated his own problem of personal relationships to the group, along 
with helping the group set up its own problems for solution. The reactions 
of students to various teaching technics were studied by Doll (21), who 
reported pupils’ attitudes toward low-level and high-level democratic 
technics, laissez-faire, and autocratic procedures. 

Some work was done on different devices for measuring the interactions 
of various groups. Jennings and others (36) presented adaptations of 
sociometric devices for diagnosing interpersonal relationships in school 
groups and described the successive methodological steps as these were 
developed. The educational applications were described and presented 
anecdotally, recording the experiences of teachers in the various schools 
of the Intergroup Education Cooperative Research Project. Taba and 
others (70) described several procedures found useful in diagnosing gaps 
in the social learning of children and adolescents. These included diaries, 
parent interviews, participation schedules, sociometric procedures, open 
questions, and teacher logs. 

Motivation was a central interest in several studies. Celler (13) found 
that effective discipline was contingent upon the use of all available equip- 
ment and visual aids to embellish and enrich classes, upon routinization 
of various classroom procedures, and upon the presentation of subject- 
matter in a vital and enthusiastic manner. Eales (23) used 152 students 
in four general-mathematics classes to determine the answer to the question, 
“In what phases of mathematics should junior high-school students be pro- 
ficient to be adequately qualified to compete in economic employment?” 
He found that this type of practical motivation inspired the class to show 
greater interest in its work and concluded that teachers should spend more 
time in “selling” their subjects to the classes. Park (57) reported that 
while it was possible to use a great variety of means to motivate individuals, 
visual aids being among the foremost, the most important factor was the 
teacher’s personality. 


Guiding Learning Experiences 


Much of the literature is devoted to the description and discussion of 
definite teaching procedures and practices. Mort and Vincent (50) cata- 
logued brief descriptions of educational practices under 21 headings by 
compiling the technics of over 10,000 teachers in more than 200 different 
school systems. Briggs (8) had reported earlier on practices used by high- - 
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school teachers considered by their principals and superintendents among 
the best in the system. 

Foley (28) surveyed some of the current democratic methods of teach. 
ing being used in the secondary schools and found that teachers using 
democratic methods were enthusiastic about their work, were convinced of 
the value of democratic practices, and were desirous of giving and receiving 
advice and help. The publications by Evans and others (24), Miel and 
others (48), and the Educational Policies Commission (51) also contained 
illustrations of democratic procedures and technics. 

An experiment conducted by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation on the use of instructional materials and problem- 
centered teaching was reported by Reid (64). The results of experimenta- 
tion over a period of more than three years in the use of current materials 
in the classroom were reported by Kinney and Dresden (40). They pre- 
sented and evaluated in detail procedures and materials which proved 
valuable in participating classes. Various methods tried by teachers of core 
classes in New York City were described in a bulletin (54) directed pri- 
marily toward teachers of all classes in the ninth or tenth grade of the 
secondary school. These methods included such devices as cooperative 
planning, committee work, reports, interviewing, sociodrama, other drama- 
tization, projective devices, the unfinished story, and films and filmstrips. 

Discussion technics received particular attention in several studies. 
Wagner and Arnold (76) detailed methods in perfecting this procedure. 
They depicted the role of the leader and made many practical and specific 
suggestions in their handbook. Dale and Raths (18) visited more than 200 
classrooms in Akron, Ohio, and found that attempted memorizing of the 
subjectmatter in textbooks was still the prime learning method. Discussion 
was found to bring ideas into the classroom which were not in print and 
to make reading more interesting and more discriminating, altho they 
warned that it was no substitute for reading. A classroom research project 
with two fused subjects (English and social studies) in Grade XI to improve 
understanding thru the use of discussion was reported by Farley and 
Overton (25), who discovered a definite gain in the understanding of prob- 
lems by students following the use of this method. Hiebert (34) experi- 
mented with the same technic in the secondary schools of Germany and 
stated that it was still too early for any definite estimate of its effectiveness 
there. Parham (56) reported that a moderator and the round-table type 
of procedure helped to increase the effectiveness of teaching. 

In order to determine how, by whom, and with what methods and 
materials English was taught in the high schools of Wisconsin, Pooley and 
Williams (61) summarized observations of classroom activities. Two dif- 
ferent approaches and their effects on pupil behavior were studied by 
Kight and Mickelson (39), who reported an investigation involving eight 
problem-centered and eight subject-centered units taught to 1415 pupils in 
96 classes. They concluded that the problem-centered method was more 
effective. Feany (26) described practices used in teaching social studies in 
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250 observations in 38 school systems in the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Iowa. He found that the objective of the lessons was 
usually mastery of textbook facts, that part of the period was probably 
devoted to supervised study, extensive questioning was done by the teacher, 
and there was very little individual or group work. Peters (59) reported 
an experiment in “democratic action-centered education” (DAC) with 
15 groups in history and social studies, in which the learner was helped 
to find answers to questions to which he wanted the answers. He determined 
that this type of instruction was more effective than the conventional in 
preparing students to apply knowledge and in affecting their habits and 
their systems of values. Moreover, teachers and pupils preferred this pro- 
cedure. Laton and Powers (43) surveyed new practices employed in the 
teaching of science. Schunert (66) studied the results of teaching practices 
used in the average algebra class by 123 Minnesota teachers. He stated 
that pupil learning was enhanced and failures reduced when assignments 
were differentiated, regular study of life applications employed, reviews 
made frequently, more supervised study used, and tests used more fre- 
quently. 

Several studies have dealt with learning resources. Fraser (29) studied 
an excursion of a senior class in Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to study national and regional planning. An account of 
the extensive use of the device was related by Baker (2). Raths (63) 
determined some evaluations of the same project. Harvey’s investigation 
(32) of two groups of Grade IX general-science classes, one experiencing 
regular classroom procedures and the other field trips, showed that the 
latter developed greater scientific attitudes, was better able to apply scien- 
tific methods in studying the environment, and gained a fund of new 
information and knowledge of plant and animal life and soil conditions. 
In experimenting with the use of audio-visual aids, Jayne (35), Johnson 
(37) and Kinsella (38) found that they were more effective when used 
to supplement teaching rather than to replace it. Jayne’s study of 271 pupils 
in 10 freshman general-science classes in Wisconsin indicated that the 
increased learning which came from the use of visual materials was not 
due primarily to the visual experience alone but rather to the adding of 
a visual experience to other teaching procedures. Kinsella reported on 
two investigations in geometry and concluded that the place of visual aids 
was not to duplicate what was done in the class in geometry, but to provide, 
in a supplementary way, experiences not possible or feasible thru ordinary 
classroom teaching. 

Supervised study, directed study, and homework also occupied the atten- 
tion of some investigators. Burns (11), seeking to determine whether there 
was any significant difference in student achievement in various high-school 
subjects between two groups, one under directed study, the other non- 
directed (traditional assign-study-recite), ascertained no significant dif- 
ferences and cautioned against the extravagant claims often made on behalf 
of directed study for students at all ages and grade levels. McGill (46)- 
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found no significant values in assigning homework in the field of social 
studies. Vander Werf (75) examined the effect of homework on students 
and found a definite lack on the teacher’s part in the ability to organize 
learning experiences on sound principles. 


Evaluating Learning 





The research dealing with evaluation as a phase of instructional method 
is considerably more limited than that related to the phases treated in 
preceding sections. The considerable body of research dealing with testing 
is reviewed in the regular series of the Review on “Educational and 
Psychological Testing.” Evaluation in relation to the more comprehensive 
problems of the effectiveness of the total school program, to the merit of 
experimental practices, and to the achievement of particular objectives has 
also received considerable attention. Thus, such significant reports appear- 
ing about 1940 as those of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association (68), the series of studies by Wrightstone (80), the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Informal Committee on Evaluation of 
Newer Practices in Education (62), and, for the Society for Curriculum 
Study, the work of Leonard and Eurich (45) gave many illustrations of 
technics used for evaluating particular programs, practices, and goals. 
Between the narrow area of research on tests, characterized by Sims (67) 
as being “directed toward getting more and more refined measures of more 
and more limited outcomes of learning,” and the broad area of research 
on particular programs, practices, and goals, there seems to be no adequate 
body of research dealing with varied procedures of teacher-pupil evaluation 
of the entire breadth of possible outcomes of particular learning experiences. 

Newer emphases in the evaluation of learning were noted in reviews of 
the literature and research by Findley (27), Stiles (69), Travers (73), 
and Wrightstone (81). These emphases in general related to the evaluation 
of learning outcomes of a nature broader than those of achievement, as 
typically measured by pencil-and-paper achievement tests. Noteworthy 
among sources to help teachers in planning such evaluation technics are 
the studies of social phases of the learning situation already cited in this 
chapter. The chapter by Sims (67) in the 1953 Yearbook, Part I, of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, the Society’s earlier yearbook 
on The Measurement of Understanding (52), and the report by Miel and 
others (48) offered many suggestions for evaluative procedures in instruc- 
tional method. 

The lack of research on general evaluation as a phase of instruction has 
been noted by other reviewers. Wrightstone (81) called attention to the 
need for discovery of simpler and less expensive procedures of evaluation. 
Stiles (69) noted a beginning toward a broader approach in the research 
on evaluation, but he also recognized as an “impediment” the tendency to 
confine measurement to outcomes which could be measured by pupils’ 
oral responses. Sims (67) concluded that satisfactory developments in 
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evaluation required a “reorientation” of many researchers in measurement 
and evaluation. An interesting development is a study by Cornell, Lindvall, 
and Saupe (15) which used highly systematized observation methods in 
describing observable behaviors in classrooms. Pairs of researchers ob- 
served elementary- and secondary-school classrooms at three different times, 
on behaviors which yielded scores on nine dimensions: differentiation, 
social organization, pupil initiative, content, diversity, activity persistency, 
competency, climate-teacher, and climate-pupil. Reliabilities were reported 
of .59 to .94 on these measures. A student-response method was also explored 
for some of the same dimensions. These measures were found to discrimi- 
nate between types of communities, school systems, and grade levels. 
Evaluation of classroom processes of this type is needed in conjunction 
with measures of individual student achievement in order to further re- 
search in the instructional program. 


Needed Research in Instructional Method 


The authors’ experience in attempting to review the research dealing 
with instructional methods in secondary schools leads to several conclusions 
regarding needed research. First of all, one is impressed by the conclusive- 
ness of some studies regarding the effectiveness of newer instructional 
methods and the equally conclusive surveys showing the relatively little use 
made of these same methods. Briggs (8) asked almost 20 years ago: 
“Why, then, is the teaching not more in accord with generally accepted 
theory?” Some 15 years later, Brownell (10) laid the problem at the 
doorstep of educational psychologists and commented that “one would find 
it extraordinarily difficult to prove that classroom teaching in the public 
schools is now much better than it was thirty years ago.” We believe that a 
significant problem for research is to discover why this gap exists between 
research and practice, and ways and means of bridging the gap. 

Secondly, there is the indication already commented upon of a trend 
away from the designation of various named methods of teaching and 
toward a more standard conception of a practice of teaching. There seems 
to be inadequate research, however, dealing with the basic aspects of an 
accepted instructional methodology which might become standard practice 
in teaching. Possibly more studies are needed of classroom situations over 
longer periods of time to determine the elements of effective teaching and 
the characteristic features of each element. 

Finally, we are impressed by some change in the procedures of research 
studies. Altho many comparative groups studies still appear, the trend 
seems definitely toward research involving more than two groups and even 
more than one school system and one investigator. Possibly more researches, 
planned to deal with more basic problems and involving more people, will 
in part answer the first need noted, that is, for affecting practice in the 
schools. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Schools for Adolescents: Nonclass Experiences 


ROLAND C. FAUNCE 


No review dealing exclusively with the literature on nonclass experiences 
has appeared previously in the Review altho the topic has been touched 
on under such headings as “Education for Leisure” (11) and as part of 
the general treatment of guidance and counseling (51, 52). Recent bibli- 
ographies pertaining to general literature on nonclass activities include 
the annual compilations found in School Review (13, 44) and bibliogra- 
phies compiled by Tompkins and Pelley (48) and Tompkins, Gaumnitz, 
and Pelley (49) and distributed by the U. S. Office of Education. A recent 
issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (9) was completely devoted to student activities in the secondary 
school. 


Definitions 


Student activities of a nonclass nature are not easy to define. Programs 
of activities have been developing for the past half-century and are still 
continuing to change in scope and character. Thus some activities which 
were once considered extracurriculum, i.e., outside the classroom, are now 
offered for credit during school hours in many schools. This is particularly 
the case with speech (8), music (23), and journalistic activities. These 
and other activities may have become part of the curriculum in a given 
school, while similar or closely related activities have remained on the 
extracurriculum fringe (40). Guidance services, for example, may proceed 
thru such nonclass agencies as the counselor and the homeroom (26) ; 
they are also integral with instruction in many schools (51, 52). 

In general, this chapter will deal with the less formal phases of the 
school program, usually offered either during an activity or homeroom 
period or outside class hours, and generally not credited in terms of the 
usual Carnegie units. It will depart from this definition so far as it includes 
also such activities as band, choir, or journalism, which have tended to 
move into regular classroom status. 


Purposes of Activities 


Since it is difficult to make a valid distinction between student activities 
that are a part of the classroom and those that are not, it follows that the 
purposes of the two areas are also closely intertwined. Any purpose which 
would be acceptable for nonclass experiences might also be legitimately 
applied to classroom programs of instruction. For example, some authorities 
(5, 19, 42, 43) suggest that the student-activities program should provide 
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for development of pupil abilities and powers, teach responsibility and 
cooperation, assist pupils to contribute to the common good, and aid them 
to evaluate the worth of their own contributions. These are also worthy 
goals for the total program of instruction. Perhaps the nonclass activities 
of pupils should assume a special responsibility for recognizing pupil 
interests and for direct experiences in planning and achieving in relation 
to immediate needs. 


Problems and Failures 


One major theme in the literature reviewed here is the overt acknowl- 
edgement that there are certain significant respects in which the program 
of student activities has failed to achieve its purposes. In a general sense, 
these failures and the problems that accompany them may be regarded as 
part and parcel of the problems and weaknesses that remain in the total 
program of contemporary American education. Even so, failures in the 
program of student activities demonstrate unique kinds of problems that 
must be dealt with if these programs are to have meaning and significance 
for adolescents. 


Lack of Understanding of Purposes 


The first problem centers around what appears to be a frequent failure 
to understand the purpose or function of any program of activities. The 
student council, for example, had been developed in about one-half our 
high schools in 1925 (28). By 1940, 81 to 92 percent of the American 
high schools had such councils, according to a survey by Kelley (22). But 
many of these organizations were installed hastily and by emulation rather 
than by careful adaptation to local needs and purposes. One of the out- 
comes of this failure to think clearly about purposes of the student council 
has been the development of a breach between assumed (and often ambig- 
uous) purposes and the kinds of activities and experiences designed to 
achieve them. Similarly, the homeroom was widely adopted within relatively 
few years (27), but again without either awareness or acceptance of its 
purposes by students and teachers. As a result, the homeroom has frequently 
been tolerated but not really accepted by teachers, and the time-period it 
once enjoyed has been steadily reduced. Recent surveys indicate that 
homeroom now averages between 12 and 24 minutes (6, 10). 

The tendency to develop activities programs by imitation, and conse- 
quently without much relation to needs and purposes, appears to be charac- 
teristic. This pattern was recognized as early as the late 1930’s in a survey 
(35) by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association; that it persists today is documented in a study by Jung and 
Fox (20), who found that only about one-half the high schools in Indiana 


held any faculty meetings to discuss purposes of student activities or to 
evaluate their effectiveness. 
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Attempts to cope with the problem of purposes are evidenced in sub- 
stantial parts of a report on student activities by the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals (9) and in the publications of Johnston 
and Faunce (19), Lindsay and others (24), Pflieger and Weston (37), 
Reavis (39), Smith (42), and Trump (50). 


Lack of Faith in Youth 


A second problem has resulted from our lack of faith in pupils. We have 
often introduced in our schools the forms of democracy without real free- 
dom to practice its responsibilities. Kelley (22) reported in 1941 that in 
120 student councils out of 1801 studied, the officers were appointed by 
the faculty. Miller and Dahl (32) reported three high schools in 1952 where 
the entire student council was appointed by the faculty. They also discovered 
a clear accent on the veto power of the principal in 92 schools out of 142 
surveyed. In another report, Kelley (21) pointed out that 86 percent of 
448 student councils studied, included in their framework the principal’s 
veto. On the basis of an analysis of the literature between 1939 and 1949, 
and after visits to selected high schools, Smith (42) reported a tendency 
to orient student council activities toward the goals of citizenship education, 
but he found this goal restricted by a tendency to involve students in super- 
ficial, routine tasks and services instead of genuine problems of the school. 

The fear of giving real responsibility to pupils has led to the establish- 
ment of eligibility requirements, usually based on scholastic achievement. 
Tompkins, Meyer, and Morosoli (47) reported in 1952 that 46 percent of 
the schools in their study had some eligibility requirements, with enforce- 
ment usually in the hands of the administrator. 


Low Participation 


The practice of establishing eligibility requirements has a bearing on 
a third problem which has prevented school activities from serving all 
youth. This problem is the relatively low percent of pupils who participate 
in nonclass activities. Miller and Dahl (32) reported that pupil participation 
in activities was low in the 142 schools of their study in 1952. Pogue (38) 
devised and tested materials and technics for determining the extent to 
which participation in nonclass activities is related to the socio-economic 
background of pupils. He demonstrated a significant relationship between 
socio-economic class and participation in extraclass activities, with the 
exception of boys athletics. Pogue also reported that activities leaders tend 
to be chosen from higher socio-economic brackets and that satisfactions 
gained from participation in nonclass activities decreased with the lower 
socio-economic groups. Hand (17) supported these findings in the Illinois 
Curriculum Program studies, and added the disturbing fact that the lowest 
socio-economic group participated on an approximate ratio of 1 to 3 in com- 
parison with pupils of upper-income families. Companion studies reported 
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by Hand (15) linked this “low income, less participation” relationship 
with the “hidden tuition costs” of school activities. In every case, these costs 
far exceeded preliminary estimates of teachers and administrators. In a 
summary of the hidden tuition costs studies, Hand (17) reported a range 
from nothing to $100 for athletics, with medians of $12.25 for baseball, 
$12.80 for basketball, $2.10 for football, and $50 for golf. Class dues 
ranged up to $5; school clubs, up to $19.30. Attendance at athletic events 
averaged $5.05; graduation costs averaged $13.35. 

Other studies of participation in nonclass activities include the status 
study of Kansas high schools reported by Anderson (2) and Gianferante’s 
examination (12) of the relation between participation in activities and 
personal adjustment of the adolescents involved. 


Control by Privileged Groups 


Closely related to the problem of pupil participation in activities pro- 
grams is that of the control of social organizations and activities of the 
school by privileged groups of pupils. Hollingshead (18) found the class 
structure of the high school to be a real obstacle to the two lowest socio- 
economic groups. Johnston and Faunce (19) summed up the state legisla- 
tion outlawing high-school fraternities and sororities and the action of 
national professional organizations regarding them. There is evidence that 
undesirable social organizations still persist in spite of these efforts to 
abolish them, and there is further evidence that such organizations seek 
to control student activities and to exclude less favored social groups from 
participating. In high schools where fraternities and sororities do not exist, 
political and social controls are sometimes in the hands of a relatively 
small group of athletic letter winners (19). 


Relation to Curriculum 


A further problem exists in the area of relating school activities to the 
curriculum. For example, one of the purposes originally cited for the 
homeroom was that of enrichment and integration of classroom instruction 
(27). Few observers would claim that this objective has been achieved. 
The same thing may be said of the club and social program. Jung and Fox 
(20) found that less than one-half the principals rated the activities pro- 
gram as of much value in the total educational program; about one-third 
of the principals felt that a rigid dividing line existed in their schools 
between curriculum and extracurriculum activities. Indeed, failure to pro- 
vide school time for such activities generally dooms their effectiveness and 
permanence. Tompkins (45) found only 40 percent of larger high schools 
using an activity period during school time in 1951. Bragg’s study (6) 
of Wyoming high schools revealed that about one-third of them had — 
activity periods. 
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Faculty Interest and Support 


A final problem which has prevented the activity program from achiev. 
ing its potential level of development is the failure to enlist the full support 
and interest of the faculty. Most observers agree that faculty support is a 
“must” if student activities are to be effective (41). Too often the program 
has been launched by the administration without benefit of the teachers’ 
ideas. Too often the task of sponsoring clubs and other activities is ex- 
pected to be performed without either provision of time or compensation. 
Benerd (4) reported that a majority of teachers oppose extra pay for extra 
duty, preferring instead a fair distribution of duties. Allen (1) reviewed 
the issues involved in the relationship of nonclass activities to salaries, 
focusing his analysis on the situation that developed in New York City in 
1950 when large numbers of teachers refused to sponsor nonclass activities. 
The trend toward salary schedules appears to spell the end of extra-pay 
plans. This development makes it all the more urgent that teaching schedules 
be planned with the activities program in mind. 


Promising Trends 


There are other problems related to guidance and activities programs. 
None of these problems defies solution. If the present promising trends 
continue, it appears probable that student activities will make a significant 
contribution during the last half of the present century. Among these 
trends might be mentioned the increasing interest in involving pupils in 
planning and evaluating their activities. Gianferante’s study (12) indicated 
a close connection between such planning and the achievement of successful 
personal adjustment. The various handbooks of the National Association 
of Student Councils (34) have revealed a significant increase in the number 
and importance of school projects planned by pupils. Meier, Cleary, and 
Davis (29), in their analysis of the Student Councils of the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Study, described many specific planning technics which were proving 
effective. The outdoor education program in Michigan (31) and elsewhere 
has demonstrated clearly the value and power of cooperative planning by 
pupils and teachers. 

Participation of students in policy making has made some headway in 
high-school athletics also. While many coaches still run the game from 
the bench, pupils have, to an increasing degree, participated in formula- 
tion of athletic policies, allocation of budgets, and in responsibility for 
citizenship on trips (19). 

There appears to be some evidence also of an increasing effort to link 
the activities program to the curriculum. Much of the movement toward 
making various activities part of the curriculum is of comparatively recent 
origin. It appears to be continuing and intensifying (19, 27). The pro- 
vision of activity periods appears also to be increasing (6). Evaluative 
instruments and technics (35) are reflecting this trend toward tying the 
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activities program into the total curriculum. One significant development 
in this direction is the gradual evolution of the core curriculum out of the 
older homeroom. In an effort to make guidance activities integral with 
instruction, more and more secondary schools are moving in the direction 
of larger blocks of time in which a teacher can get better acquainted with 
a section of pupils and provide more effective group guidance and indi- 
vidual counseling. These guidance activities, formerly the province of the 
homeroom, appear increasingly to be lodged with the core teacher who can 
integrate the guidance and instructional functions (19). This trend does 
not appear to be in conflict with the modern move to add counselors to 
staffs of the secondary school. It appears rather to aid and supplement the 
counseling function by linking it directly to the curriculum. 

Finally, there is some evidence that the activities program is aiding 
the school to build effective bridges to the community. Student clubs are 
using the community as a resource (19). Student councils are seeking 
projects to improve and enrich the community (25, 30, 36). The school 
camping program has been developed around the concept of conservation 
and land use (31). Music organizations have enriched the cultural heritage 
of many local communities (33). Athletics has developed local pride and 
feelings of community identification (19). The work-experience program 
of the schools has tied in the community as a basic learning resource (3). 
There appears to be considerable evidence that a lively activities program 
can aid in the development of a true community school. 

These trends are encouraging evidence that secondary schools are making 
progress in broadening and enriching their prograrns. Those phases of 
the school which have always appeared most important and vital to students 
appear to be coming into their own. As student activities become more 
generally accepted and their purposes more often achieved, high-school 
youth may be tempted to remain in school in larger numbers until gradua- 
tion day. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Schools for Adolescents: Organization 


J. CECIL PARKER and T. BENTLEY EDWARDS 


Tue major study reported in the previous review of the research con- 
cerned with the organization of secondary schools in the United States 
was by Wood (53). This study listed exhaustive findings concerning the 
organization of schools. No similar study has been carried out since that 
time, but because the picture changes slowly, the findings of this study 
probably are still reasonably accurate. There have been few studies in 
recent years to measure the effectiveness of various types of secondary- 
school organization in meeting the needs of youth. The emphasis has been 
placed upon a reorientation of existing types of schools, rather than upon 
reorganization into different groupings of grade levels for administrative 
purposes. Where new schools for a given group of grade levels have been 
built, financial expediency rather than pedagogical significance may have 
weighed heavily in the decision. 


On the other hand, the reorientation of existing types of schools has 
been stimulated by a strong awareness of the needs of youth. This aware- 
ness has provoked curriculum-development programs of a kind that could 
be carried on in almost any kind of secondary school. One of the first cur- 
riculum-development programs of this kind was reported by Parker, Menge, 
and Rice (39). Later studies have followed the trend in which the emphasis 
has been placed upon the students and the teachers, rather than upon the 
institutional type. This emphasis may be detected in a recent yearbook 
of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (3), in 
the publications of the Illinois Curriculum Program (12), in a description 
of multiple-period curriculum organization in Wisconsin schools (26), and 
in much of the writing precipitated by the introduction of the community- 
school concept into educational literature. It is interesting to note that 
altho the community school is expected by its proponents to show concern 
for the education of all children, youth, and adults, those who urge the 
acceptance of the community-school idea are careful not to urge the 
acceptance of any particular organization of grade groupings. They are 
prepared to work from the existing school pattern in any given community. 


It is evident that a review of the research concerning the organization 
of the secondary schools of America must skirt closely the research on 
the curriculum, on instruction, on staffing, and on community relations. 
In an attempt to minimize the overlapping that is all but inevitable, this 
section will be organized around the traditional groupings—junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior college. After a brief look at other 
groupings, this section will consider the issue of the comprehensive versus 
the special high school; it will consider relations of the secondary school 
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with other educational institutions; and it will finish with a survey of a 
brief selection of the now voluminous literature on the community school. 


Junior High School 


Lindstrom (27) analyzed the present organization of the junior high 
schools of Illinois to determine (a) the status of the principal, (b) the 
composition of the faculty, (c) the facilities provided, and (d) the use 
of the plant. He also tried to estimate the effectiveness of these schools 
toward (a) provision for individual differences, (b) exploration and 
guidance, (c) citizenship education and practice, and (d) the democratiza- 
tion of popular education. On the basis of returns of 98 questionnaires, 
he concluded that most of the schools studied were carrying out a good 
program and were meeting the purposes for which the junior high school 
was established. Manley, Walton, and Wood (32) made a much less 
elaborate study of 15 junior high schools in Illinois and Iowa and reported 
their findings to the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. They listed a number of changes that seemed desirable, including 
the scheduling of larger blocks of time. Thompson, Stauffacher, and Doyle 
(49) reported to the same group on the adjustment of seventh-graders to 
the junior high-school program, and Douglass (7) presented a short paper 
on the role of the junior high school. 


Senior High School 


Johnston (23) summarized a number of statistics for the North Central 
Association. He tabulated the returns from secondary schools in 19 states. 
His data included (a) the total enrolment in those schools which belong 
to the Association, (b) enrolments in individual schools, and (c) the 
frequency of each kind of high school. In 1952, there were 699 six-year, 
1886 four-year, 483 three-year, and 81 high schools of other types. These 
totals all show small increases over 1950 with the exception of the last, 
which has dropped from 115. Particularly interesting are the figures on 
those who graduate from high school in less than the usual number of years. 

Lynch (29) studied the need for a high school in a New Jersey township. 
He discovered the kind of educational program that the residents wanted and 
the extent of the resources they could use to support a high school. He 
worked out population trends for adults as well as for adolescents and gave 
some indication of the optimal limits of size of a high school. Altho the 
immediate effects of this study are limited, Lynch’s carefully developed 
procedures might be used in any community where construction of a new 
type of school is contemplated. 

Lotz (28) estimated the relationship of adjustment to attendance at 
coeducational and at single-sex high schools. His most significant finding 
was that coeducation bears a positive relationship to the emotional and 
social adjustment of the female adolescent. Berthold (5) studied the 
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adaptability of public secondary schools in northeastern New Jersey to 
provide for individual differences by checking the relationship between the 
attitudes and policies professed by representative secondary-school prin- 
cipals and the practices they report. 


Junior College 


Shannon (46) made an interesting analysis of the program of the public 
junior colleges of the United States, and Waters (52) attempted to de- 
termine the characteristics and satisfactions of students in four-year junior 
colleges. Tolley (51) wrote of the place of the junior college in American 
education, and Horn (17) attempted to appraise the future of this institu- 
tion. Hood and Miller (16) reported to the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals on the current purposes of the junior college. 
According to their view, junior-college courses in general education are 
meeting nearly the same difficulties as are the general-education courses in 
high school. Sproul (48) gave an authoritative statement concerning the 
division of responsibility between the junior colleges and the university. 
He stated that about one-half the students in the upper division of the 
University of California originate in the junior college and that these 
transfers do as well as those trained at the university. 


Other Groupings 


Tilroe (50) examined the holding power in six-year secondary schools 
of New York State. Submitting 124 specifics to a jury, he was able to reduce 
the. number to 86 which he used in making an evaluative guide. Using 
holding-power data from 141 six-year schools, he selected the 20 with the 
highest holding power and the 20 with the lowest holding power. He 
visited these 40 schools, checked the guide, and worked out X? for each 
item. The school with the highest holding power lost only 8.8 percent of 
its students before graduation, the school with the lowest holding power 
lost 47 percent, and the average for all the schools was 28 percent. He 
found a number of policies which he categorized as highly significant, and 
a number of other policies and practices which seemed very significant. 

A committee of staff members of three four-year community colleges in 
California (38) has written a booklet describing the lower-division facili- 
ties at these institutions for those who plan to transfer to the upper division 
at a university. These colleges include Grades XI thru XIV. An earlier 
publication (2) described these unusual colleges more formally and also 
told about other institutions in these cities with the 6-4-4 school organiza- 
tion. 


Comprehensive or Special 


Because American high schools are almost exclusively comprehensive, 
the issue concerning the building of special high schools is not vital in this 
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country at the present time. The issue is quite vital in other countries, 
especially in England. Kandel (25) described what he called the failure 
of the comprehensive high school in this country. A summary by Spalding 
(47) of what is new in educational plant facilities stated emphatically that 
these buildings will house comprehensive high schools. To meet the objec- 
tion that many high schools are too big to do effective work, Mackenzie, 
Gilchrist, and Umstaad (31) pointed to the fact that many systems have 
set up schools within schools so that eight to 12 faculty members share 
the responsibility for 250 to 300 students. Ireland (19) referred to this 
form of organization as the “campus type” school. 


Relations with Elementary Schools 


Goy (12), reporting for one of the 19 schools in the Illinois Curriculum 
Program, described a frontal attack on the curriculum of Hinsdale that 
brought together faculty members from the elementary schools, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school. At the time of writing, these com- 
mittees had been meeting over a period of three and one-half years. Good 
evidence was presented for improved articulation between the three types 
of schools. Teachers in Moline schools (9) reported improved relations 
between the two junior high schools, the senior high school, and the 
junior college. 


Relations with Colleges and Universities 


Pressey (40) made a comprehensive study of educational acceleration 
of students at Ohio State University and urged the adoption of practices 
that would lead schools and colleges away from the lock-step method of 
promotion. Miller (33) investigated certain factors in predicting success 
for applicants for admission to an urban university. He concluded that 
altho the entrance requirements are reasonably good, many who do not 
do well in high school do well in college. Belanger (4) described an elab- 
orate countywide guidance program to smooth the transition from high 
school to college. Kandel (24) discussed the articulation of secondary 
school and college, and Ringkamp (41) pursued the same topic. Gilbert 
and Jackson (10) summarized such new developments as the Ford program 
for early admission at 12 institutions of higher learning, the three kinds 
of waste uncovered by the “three school, three college” plan, admission 
with advanced credit as arranged between 12 colleges and 13 high schools, 
and the Biemesderfer study of 150 freshmen in three colleges of Penn- 
sylvania. Considerable space was devoted to a description of the work of 
an interstate council on high school-college relations in Washington and 
Oregon. Johnson (21) used progress reports from 56 schools and opinion- 
naires from 134 teachers in eight selected schools to determine patterns of 
cooperative curriculum development in member schools of the Michigan 
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Secondary School-College Agreement. In the extent of the cooperative 
action he saw reasons for encouragement. Harden (13) used an open- 
ended questionnaire to 102 schools that are members of the same agree. 
ment to find out the nature and relative importance of information used 
to recommend students to college. 

Allen (1) reported for one of the 19 schools in the Illinois Curriculum 
Program on the reaction of 28 colleges to a new form of transcript used 
to acquaint colleges with the high-school progress of applicants for ad-. 
mission. Because this high school also introduced a core program, many 
high-school and college people will be interested in the findings of this 
well-conducted study. 


The Community School 


Naslund (35) traced the history of the community-school concept. Seay 
(43) contributed a chapter on the subject to the 1945 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, and the second part of the 
1953 Yearbook of this society was devoted exclusively to the same topic 
(36). It is possible to select a number of items from the 1953 Yearbook 
that are appropriate to our topic. It is interesting to note that trends in 
teacher education over the past 50 years are neatly braided by means of 
the community-school concept. Muntyan (34) pointed out that the school 
can personify the authority of the community only so far as the school itself 
is a true community. Presumably, considerable unity between the various 
levels of education is demanded. Goodykoontz (11) reviewed a number 
of analytical accounts and reports of experimental programs. Drummond 
(8) listed arrangements that have been made at four teacher-training col- 
leges to prepare teachers for community schools. Like other enthusiastic 
writers in this yearbook, Drummond accepted broad responsibilities for 
the community school. Haskew and Hanna (15) dealt with the organiza- 
tion of the community school and stated the need for a school open from 
12 to 16 hours a day, 6 days a week, 52 weeks in the year. Hunnicutt (18) 
emphasized a greater need than formerly for the teacher in a community 
school to become a member of many more groups. Seay and Wilkinson 
(45) noted many of the barriers to the formation of community schools, 
most of which are organizational. 

There are a number of studies that have to do with the organization of 
community schools that were not included in the yearbook just quoted. 
Johnson (22) listed the arguments in favor of 12 months of school. Ivie 
(20) concluded that action-type research at the University of Georgia had 
contributed to the achievement of the community-type school. Two foreign 
studies are interesting from the point of view of organization. Ostergren 
(37) spent a week at each of 15 folk high schools in Sweden. He thought 
the fine settings, the low enrolments (50 to 150), and the chance for stu- 
dents and teachers to live and eat together presented an excellent oppor- 
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tunity for these young adults to strengthen themselves for community life. 
He found these schools hampered by an unnecessary emphasis on subject- 
matter and an unwillingness to conduct educational experiments. 

Seay (44) advised those contemplating consolidation to beware lest they 
erect a barrier to the development of a community school. Harris (14) 
traced the development of a community school over a 24-year period. The 
investigator was consecutively teacher, principal, and superintendent. In 
addition to the value of his personal comments, his study gains from a 
sophisticated and objective approach. 


Needed Approaches 


In spite of the emergence of the community-school concept and the 
availability of extensive findings regarding the growth and development of 
youth, the writers’ analysis of current research has failed to isolate an 
effective emerging form for the organization of the secondary school. Cur- 
rent exploration seems to be too much concerned with minor modifications 
within the conventional pattern. It is the writers’ judgment that this situ- 
ation is not promising. Significant changes in the characteristics of the 
student population, the acceptance of new purposes by the school, and the 
increasing complexity of modern living all combine to demand fearless and 
imaginative experimentation with the basic pattern of organization. 

To go from the idea of a community school to the idea of a single unit 
including Grades X thru XIV seems to merit consideration, but the writers 
can find no careful descriptions of such experimentation. 

Within a single school, it seems to us that new scheduling technics are 
demanded if the administrator is to supply the flexibility that will permit 
pupils to enjoy more direct experience. The sanctity of five periods per 
week has not been seriously challenged. The day is still usually chopped 
into six discrete parts. It still seems necessary to remove both the very 
dull and the very bright in order to make provision for their atypical 
characteristics. Grouping is still basically by grades, yet we have known 
for many years that the range of differences in a single grade often ex- 
ceeds the range of differences between successive grades. 

As yet, real evidence indicating solutions for a number of significant 
organization problems has failed to emerge. There seems to be a need for 
new and bold approaches. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Schools for Adolescents: Staff 


JESS S. HUDSON and STEPHEN S. KNEZEVICH 


Tus chapter, obviously related to previous summaries available in the 
Review (4, 33), is for that reason limited to studies having definite im- 
plications for the development of more adequate staffs for secondary 
schools. In organizing the completed research for writing purposes, an 
attempt has been made to answer the following general questions: What 
are the major staff problems encountered in secondary schools? What kind 
of staff do we presently have in secondary schools? What kind of staff is 
needed in terms of the qualities that a secondary-school staff should possess? 


Major Staff Problems 


Interest in personnel problems currently facing the secondary schools 
has continued to run high. In addition to a number of other major prob- 
lems, there has been a concentration of research and a growing public con- 
cern with the need for adequate numbers of secondary-school teachers. 


Teacher Supply 


The surplus of qualified secondary-school teachers which existed in many 
subjectmatter fields has been reduced or eliminated (8). Even with an 
over-supply of secondary-school teachers in 1951 that was equal to almost 
twice as many trained as needed, there existed shortages of teachers of 
home economics, women’s physical education, mathematics, physical 
science, and library (7). In a study by the National Education Association, 
Research Division (25), it was concluded that the total number of college 
graduates qualifying for standard high-school teaching certificates de- 
creased sharply in 1953 from the all-time high of 86,890 qualified high- 
school teachers prepared in 1950. In 1953 the supply of approximately 
55,468 secondary-school teachers was once again greater than the demand 
(25). Maul (20) predicted that the demand for high-school teachers would 
expand 5 percent per year during the 1955-1965 period to reach a total 
demand of 78,000 teachers in 1965. There was a demand for 48,000 
secondary-school teachers in September 1952. The present demands do not 
necessarily present a valid estimate of staff needs. General acceptance of 
a more desirable standard of teacher-pupil ratio and the extension of needed 
services to secondary-school youth would materially change the picture of 
needs. Spalding (38), by surveying 26 high schools that expended funds 
at a higher-than-average figure and were also known to enjoy a more- 
than-local reputation for being good schools, concluded that the average. 
high school would have to increase its staff by approximately 40 percent 
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to equal provisions in the selected schools. Interestingly enough, the prin- 
cipals of all but five of the 26 schools felt the need for additional staff. 


Qualifications for Admission to Teaching 


Among the factors that determine the quality of education available to 
children and youth in schools are the general qualifications of individuals 
who are admitted to the teaching profession. The National Education Asso- 
ciation, Research Division (23), reported that in 1951, 95 percent of the 
schools in urban communities required at least four years of college study 
for teaching in junior high school, and 4 percent required a minimum of 
five years of college work; 99 percent specified at least four years of college 
preparation for teachers of senior high school, and 10 percent demanded 
a minimum of five years of preparation. Experience requirements were 
less common than formerly, clearly indicating a trend toward a greater 
sharing of responsibility for induction of inexperienced teachers into 
service. In 1951 only 12 percent of the cities specified one or more years 
of experience for teaching in junior high school, and 14 percent required 
experience for senior high-school teaching. The Research Division of the 
National Education Association (21) also reported that 94.4 percent of 
all rural secondary-school teachers had at least the bachelor’s degree, and 
20.4 percent held the master’s degree. These data indicated a somewhat 
lower requirement for admission to teaching in rural areas than that re- 
ported in cities of more than 2500 population, but there also appeared a 
trend toward a lessening of the disparity between the two. 

Less comprehensive data are available on the general characteristics of 
secondary-school principals. Mack (19) reported on the college training, 
age, experience, and duties of 256 high-school principals in Massachusetts. 
Eikenberry (6) revealed a highly confused and inconsistent program of 
preparation and certification of secondary-school principals among the 48 
states. On the basis of this study, a program was formulated for the gen- 


eral and professional preparation and the certification of secondary-school 
principals. 


Problems and Deficiencies of Beginning Teachers 


There is evidence to support the view that school systems are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that locating and employing qualified staff 
members is but the first step in staffing the schools to promote a better 
quality of education. Some research is being devoted to the identification 
of the problems encountered by beginning teachers and to induction and 
inservice procedures as means of improving teacher efficiency, but more 
research is needed. In all the studies examined, problems of pupil control, 
discipline, and instructional procedures were among those most frequently 
mentioned. Wey (47, 48) found that three-fourths of the difficulties en- 
countered by both student-teachers and beginning teachers were in the 
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area of instructional activities such as pupil control, guidance, classroom 
management, and instructional technics. Significantly, the relatively minor 
problems encountered were those relating to the adjustment to living con- 
ditions and to the social, religious, and recreational life of the com- 
munity. Stout (40) obtained similar results, and Smith (37), also in 
substantial agreement with Wey (47, 48), pointed out that the three 
most serious problems were in those areas in which teachers had specific 
preservice training. Wallace (44, 46) provided a detailed analysis of the 
25 most serious problems of beginning teachers, which were ranked in 
order of frequency of encounter and in order of difficulty. Three-fourths 
of the teachers agreed that the most commonly experienced problems 
during induction were learning administrative routines and gaining an 
understanding of the school’s system of evaluation. Wallace (45) also 
ranked in order of effectiveness the induction technics employed with 
the same teachers and concluded that proper timing of induction activities 
was of utmost importance. Altho Cory (5) was concerned primarily with 
inservice education after induction, he listed important considerations in 
the orientation and induction of new staff members. 


Employment Conditions 


Working on the assumption that conditions of employment under which 
teachers work have an influence on their efficiency, the NEA Research 
Division (24) summarized the employment conditions in 1950-51 in city 
school systems and described practices with respect to salaries and related 
factors, sick-leave allowances, and other problems encountered in ad- 
ministration of the personnel of a school. The NEA Research Division (21) 
also reported on living conditions, job conditions, conditions affecting 
instruction, and income of rural teachers. Among the important trends 
noted in urban communities were those related to salaries: 91 percent of 
the reporting cities paid according to a definite salary schedule; only 20 
percent reported differentials between men and women in junior and senior 
high school; and only 9 percent indicated differences on the basis of race 
(24). 

Another NEA Research Division study (22) indicated the continued 
upward trend of the median salary paid to all teaching and administrative 
personnel in urban schools in 1952-53. The median salaries of senior high- 
school teachers in cities grouped according to size ranged from $3498 to 
$5526, with an increase of 9 to 16 percent over comparable median salaries 
found in 1950-51. For junior high-school teachers the median salary range 
was $3233 to $4897 in 1952-53 with a range of increase of 8.2 percent to 
15.3 percent over 1950-51 median salaries. 

Some research was devoted to the development of objective bases for 
fixing salaries and determining salary increments of school employees. 
Haisley (10) compounded a formula for fixing salaries of junior and senior 
high-school principals and supervisors, based on an analysis of duties and 
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responsibilities. Jarvis (14) developed a salary formula for principals, 
which drew heavily on the original Haisley formula for calculating salaries 
of superintendents. Lindel (17) found a strong trend toward granting 
increases in salary in recognition of added responsibility and for refresher 
training. Only four of the 30 school systems he surveyed still employed 
grading of teachers by supervisors. 

The NEA Research Division (24) reported that 95 percent of the cities 
studied granted sick leave with full pay, and from 23 to 94 percent granted 
brief leaves with pay for various other personal emergencies. School leaves 
for professional study were provided in 60 percent of the cities studied, and 
29 percent paid the teacher on leave part of his regular salary. Lindel (17) 
discovered that 70 percent of the 30 largest cities in the United States 
granted sabbatical leave with pay. 


Problems of Staff Morale 


Hedlund and Brown (11) suggested that more consideration to the living 
and working conditions of teachers may prove profitable in alleviating the 
growing teacher shortage, by reducing turnover and stemming the exodus 
of competent people from the profession. They listed sources of dissatisfac- 
tion reported by teachers in the state of New York, most prominent of 
which were insufficient salary, inadequate opportunity for financial ad- 
vancement, insufficient relief from pupil contact, and other matters related 
to working conditions. In another study of satisfactions and dissatisfactions, 
Schultz (35) concluded that salaries, working conditions, and availability 
of instructional supplies and equipment were related to morale. Kaplan and 
O’Dea (16) pointed out that six of the 11 items that troubled 25 percent 
or more of the teachers studied were related to undesirable working con- 
ditions brought about by the consequences of an inadequate budget. They 
concluded that altho salaries are important, an increase in salary will not 
in itself reduce the emotional pressures of teachers. Juckett (15) and 
Schultz (35) found that administrative practices and procedures, such as 
open lines of communication and a democratic spirit in supervision and 
administration, promoted a higher teacher morale. 


Problems of the High-School Principal 


Recent research on the problems of principals seems to indicate certain 
areas of needs of principals that are not adequately met in preservice 
education. Prominent among such needs, as indicated in the completed 
research, is how to secure and maintain effective relationships with the 
staff in working cooperatively on professional problems. Zweibach (50) 
discovered that the major problems among 261 principals were those in- 
volving human relationships and supervision of instruction. Lingren (18) 
ascertained that problems relating to supervision, including cooperation of 
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staff, promotion, marking, pupil classification, and inservice education 
activities, were the most trying for principals. Not entirely consistent with 
other findings, Romine (31) listed the five areas of problems of greatest 
concern to principals as pupil activities, the curriculum, planning the 
school year, pupil records, and the related problems of attendance, dis- 
cipline, and failure. He concluded that teacher-education institutions must 
do a more effective job of preparing principals for the practical jobs that 
will confront them. Hoshall (12) revealed the same need for a more real- 
istic approach in preservice training of principals. 


Qualities of the Effective Teacher 


The quality of a secondary school is in large part reflected by the quality 
of the staff. Ryans and Wandt (32), Scates (34), and Witty (49) reviewed 
the research devoted to identifying the characteristics of effective teaching 
in general. Orleans and others (26) and Remmers (29, 30) concluded that 
in spite of a great amount of research, the identification and definition of 
desirable teacher competencies is as yet unsatisfactory. Altho it is generally 
agreed that the ultimate criterion of the effectiveness of teaching per- 
formance is the changes which take place in pupil behavior, it is frequently 
impossible or very difficult to obtain a measure of this criterion. It was 
recommended that research on teacher effectiveness be concerned with 
more proximate criteria or predictors using the multidimensional approach 
to the teacher-pupil learning situation (26, 29, 30). 

Bronstein and Ogilvie (2) emphasized the importance of speech and 
voice in teaching by reporting that all appointing officers considered char- 
acteristics of speech and voice in the selection of candidates. Orton (27) 
concluded that there was a greater need for broadening the academic 
preparation of teachers in secondary schools. Sterner (39) recommended 
that college instructors of special subjects should prepare teachers for the 
task of sponsoring school activities, since 96 percent of the beginning 
secondary-school teachers are confronted with the problem of sponsoring 
school activities. The traits of teachers rated superior in school discipline 
were identified by Bond (1). A situation-type test to evaluate teaching 
success was developed by Jarecke (13), but because of the design of the 
study no definite conclusions could be made on the application of this 
test. Simpson, Gaier, and Jones (36) investigated the relations of several 
variables believed important in determining resourcefulness of educators 
in proposing solutions to psycho-educational problems. 


Recent Developments 


Research concerned with the application of some principles of group 
dynamics to the classroom situation appears to indicate some newer em- 
phases that may be important considerations in the preservice and inservice 
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education of secondary-school teachers. Symonds (41) and Trow and 
others (43) reviewed and summarized research in group dynamics that 
had implications for classroom instruction. Thelen (42) reported on 
Withall’s “climate index,” thru which the social-emotional climate of a 
learning situation can be assessed by means of categorizing teacher state. 
ments. By application of the climate index, the learning situation could 
be identified as “learner-centered” or “teacher-centered.” Thelen (42) 
reported work by Flanders, who concluded that student behavior, achieve- 
ment, and emotional disposition were influenced by the various types of 
teacher behavior. Thelen (42) also reported a study by Rehage, who used 
two different approaches in teaching Grade VIII social-studies classes, 
one of which used the traditional teacher-directed method, the other em- 
ploying group processes with opportunities for pupil-teacher planning. 
Results of this study showed no significant difference in the amount of 
social-studies subjectmatter learned by pupils in either of the two teaching 
approaches. 


After reviewing related research, Raths (28) concluded that the data 
available at present indicated that a curriculum directed specifically toward 
training teachers to identify the emotional needs of children and to attempt 
to meet those needs, had a positive and beneficial effect on children who 
are under the supervision of these teachers. Of interest to secondary- 
school teachers, even tho the research involved elementary-school children, 
is the study by Burrell (3). She reported that classroom and other learning 
can be facilitated thru emphasis on meeting the basic emotional needs of 
children. Fleming (9) concluded that as teachers attempted to meet the 
emotional needs of children, psychosomatic symptoms tend to diminish in 
frequency and become less acute in nature and also that school attendance 
by pupils is improved. 
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CHAPTER X 


Schools for Adolescents: Community Relations 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE and GLORIA C. CAMMARATA 


Tue growing integration of school and community noted in previous 
issues of the Review (4, 65) is continuing to emerge as one of the sig- 
nificant developments in education in our times. Roy E. Larsen, chairman 
of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, reported (39) 
that this organization, in touch with 50 citizen committees in 1950, had 
over 1600 organized committees on record in 1952 and estimated the 
existence of 5000. 

This interest in community-school participation is reflected in an ex- 
panding amount of space being allocated to the topic in both educational 
and lay publications. Much of what is printed represents the opinion of 
the author, or is an analysis of some phase of the topic as he views it; 
reference is frequently made to the need for more research on specific 
aspects of the problem, altho relatively little has been reported on many 
aspects of the area. Since the subject—relationship between schools and 
communities—is often treated on a school-system basis, some of the sources 
listed below include reference to grades other than secondary. The emphasis 
of this chapter, however, is on the secondary-school level. 


Public Attitudes 


Norman (52) formulated an opinionnaire for obtaining citizens’ re- 
actions to the schools and reported the factors which were influential in 
forming public opinion in several Pennsylvania communities. Most im- 
portant among the factors were opinions expressed by the students now 
in school, the school personnel, personal experiences in school, and in- 
formation obtained from newspapers. A countrywide survey by Fine (22) 
showed that while in recent months there had been an increase in attacks 
on school systems, the main public reaction to the schools was favorable. 
This was borne out by Van Til (69), who reported that in a poll of five 
communities in Illinois, not more than 1 out of 10 persons in any of the 
communities, when questioned concerning the schools, expressed dis- 
satisfactions outweighing satisfactions, while in 3 out of the 5 communities, 
fewer than 1 out of 20 so indicated. 

Campbell and Fawley (13) ascertained from their survey in Logan, 
Utah, that the majority respect and have confidence in the teachers and 
the schools despite vociferous minorities. That these minorities continued 
in action was evidenced by findings of the National Education Association, 
Research Division (48: 78-79) that 17.8 percent of 1270 school systems 
had experienced disturbing attacks. 
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Thoro and documented answers to attacks by Arthur Bestor (5) against 
what he called “anti-intellectualism” in the high schools was prepared by 
Burnett (8), Hand (29), Hand and Sanford (30), and Trow (67). These 
writers, while emphasizing that constructive criticism should always he 
welcomed by the schools, demonstrated that the attacks by Bestor violated 
or ignored elementary rules of evidence; they felt such attacks were to be 
regretted because public confidence in the schools was lowered as a result 
of them, and because they made it more difficult for professional educators 
to obtain from university scholars the help which they need if more ade- 


quate provisions are to be made for intellectual training at the high-school 
level. 


Problems Calling for School and Community Integration 


The need for school-community cooperation as an answer to the challenge 
presented to education by our dynamic American society was discussed 
in an article by Melby (41). Eckenrode (20) pointed to a specific com- 
munity-school problem in his study on juvenile delinquency, which con- 
cluded that 90 percent of the teen-age delinquent boys studied had dis- 
liked school. In its study of the same problem, the NEA Research Division 
(49: 119-25) indicated that schools might best focus their attempts to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency on the problems of truancy and learning, but 
pointed out that no “best” way to work on the problem from a community- 
wide approach had been found. Ryden (59) studied community-school 
cooperation as it might be used to improve the guidance program of a 
secondary school and supported his hypothesis that a counselor-student- 
parent type of counseling made a great difference in helping students and 
parents in their educational and vocational thinking and planning. Evidence 
was obtained from the evaluation of 217 counselor-student-parent con- 
ferences. 


Relations Between Schools and Various Community Agencies 


After a preliminary survey which revealed that many schools were 
doing little to relate their teaching to community needs, Hamblen and 
Page (28) endeavored to ascertain what the results would be if schools 
adapted their teaching to the economic needs of pupils and their com- 
munities; they concluded that such adaptations helped to raise the level 
of living. A brief description of the achievements of a community-school 
service program at Stephenson, Michigan, given in an article by Gucky 
and others (27) further illustrated this point. Havighurst and others (32) 
described another study which, altho not completely school oriented, at- 
tempted to help youth and their communities thru fostering cooperation 
among all community agencies serving youth. Other studies or articles 
have indicated improvement in school and community programs due to 
cooperation between them: Adams (1) defined the responsibility for 
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action shared by the schools and the United States Employment Service; 
Butler (9) discussed specific instances of school-city cooperation in the 
planning of recreational areas; Dennis (18) described school-community 
participation for the operation and joint use of library facilities; and 
Durrance (19) studied the use of social and health agencies for the im- 
provement of the instructional program. 

As greater integration between the school and community agencies is 
realized, the broad concept of the community school is approached. This 
broad concept, according to Naslund (47), includes four different views 
of the community school which he identified in his study: (a) use of the 
community by the school for enrichment of the curriculum, (b) planning 
by the school and the community to provide work experience for youth 
and training for vocational competence as the needs of the youth and 
the community require, (c) use of school facilities by groups in the com- 
munity, and (d) use of the school by the community as an instrument 
for continuous study and analysis of community problems and for formula- 
tion and expression of possible solutions calculated to improve the quality 
of living for all the community. 


Public Relations Programs 


In a study in which he used the results of previous “adaptability research” 
in the area of human relations and additional questionnaires and inter- 
views, Campbell (12) identified seven methods by which the school might 
better tell its story to the people: (a) teaching about education as part 
of the curriculum; (b) teaching about education directly to adults; (c) 
using printed and graphic materials; (d) using motion pictures, television, 
and radio; (e) having staff members affiliated with nonschool groups; 
(f) increasing the understanding of the staff; and (g) using students as 
lines of communication with the adult public. An article by Butterfield (10) 
gave explicit suggestions for contacts with newspapers, parents, PTA’s, 
and the public. From data obtained after using a checklist with 640 
secondary schools in 46 states, Bainbridge (3) concluded that there is a 
growing tendency on the part of school systems to delegate the responsibility 
for public relations to a qualified individual. 

Moore (46) pointed out that extensive research on the inservice educa- 
tion of school superintendents by the Cooperative Project in Educational 
Administration at the University of Texas has revealed that administrators 
will not be able to do justice to their new role as community leaders until 
the emphasis of their inservice education shifts in that direction. 

Some specific suggestions have been prepared for use in public relations 
work. Crosby (17) developed a handbook exploring new technics in win- 
ning friends for the schools and giving definite suggestions and patterns 
for action. Sumption (64) presented a step-by-step program with examples 
and illustrations indicating how a community could organize and conduct 


a school survey; the procedures described had been developed and tested 
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in 20 Midwestern communities. A study by Gersuk (24) describing and 
evaluating a community-school workshop concluded that the success of the 
venture could not yet be fully measured. However, the author stated that 
many lay citizens in local districts were participating in programs initiated 
by enrollees of the workshop, while in other communities represented in 
the workshop, either very meager programs or none at all had been de- 
veloped. Attention was given to a specific area of public relations by 
Jelinek (35) in a study of school-community opinion; his data indicated 
that the aims of the school were considered the most important phase of 
school news. Cameron (11) and Glazier (25) briefly described the use 
of television to spread information about the schools, and Kelly (38) 
related how one school used its cafeteria facilities to improve relations 
between the school and the community. 


Using Community Resources To Improve 
the Educational Program 


A study by Rothschild (58) showed that despite an apparent interest 
in community-school cooperation and willingness of administrators, teach- 
ers, and lay people to work together, the wealth of human resources which 
such cooperation should make available was not being used to full ad- 
vantage. Only one-fourth of the administrators replying to a questionnaire 
felt that everything possible was being done to encourage parents to visit 
the schools, and only 15 percent were satisfied by the amount of parent 


participation in school planning in their systems. In the same study, the 
percent of teachers who visited the homes, and of parents who visited the 
schools, was reported to be very small. 

A positive approach to this problem was Ovsiew’s study (54), which 
indicated that 80 educators, after meeting to identify and evaluate effective 
practices in the use of human resources, recommended that (a) permanent 
communitywide groups to study budgetary, administrative, and instruc- 
tional problems be established; that (b) unmet needs conferences be held 
periodically; and that (c) special community budget-making groups be 
organized as necessary. Specific technics for locating and making use of 
individual human resources in the classroom were presented in a hand- 
book by the Metropolitan School Study Council (43). 

Collings (15), after analyzing questionnaires returned by 4505 students 
in the Detroit schools, Grades VI to XII, concluded that (a) teachers 
cannot assume that students have had a large number of enriching experi- 
ences within the community, (b) some schools do not make sufficient use 
of community facilities, (c) most direct experiences are provided for 
the children by the home, (d) pupils have most direct experiences with 
recreational and cultural activities and fewest with governmental activities, 
and (e) socio-economic status does not seem to affect the amount of direct 
experiences of the students. Slyter (62), after making a survey in Grudy 
County, Illinois, in which 40 percent of the teachers polled indicated that 
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a list of available community resources would be valuable to them, made 
a study of technics helpful in compiling such a list and in evaluating the 
community resources suggested. Hartman (31) gathered data on high- 
school work-experience programs representative of the 48 states; she con- 
cluded from the data that conditions outside the school are very important 
factors in the success of the programs and that student participation in 
them appears to be most desirable on a 12th-year level. 

A study of the manner in which one school made use of its community 
resources to enrich the educational program was reported by Little and 
Ashmore (40). They gave an account of a 10-day community-school- 
planned experiment in group living carried on at a school camp by a 
selected group of students. They concluded that as a result of the experi- 
ment, the behavior and attitudes of the students were improved. Use of 
community resources in camping education was the topic of an article in 
the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(21) in which some of the mechanics involved were treated, and the 
opportunities for the individual child in such an experience were discussed. 


Characteristics and Technics of Community-School Cooperation 


Recent publications have presented analyses of the factors involved in 
community-school cooperation. An over-all study of the area between the 
years of 1920 and 1951 was made by Jones (36), who concluded that 
there is general agreement among educators that school-community pro- 
grams should be continuous, cooperative, truthful, universal, democratic, 
understandable, and satisfying, and that the ultimate responsibility for 
the programs should rest with the board of education. Significant patterns 
for lay participation in education identified in a study made by superin- 
tendents within the Metropolitan School Study Council (45) included (a) 
groups initiated by the administrator, (b) groups organized as a result 
of unmet needs conferences, (c) interest groups developed within organized 
groups, (d) individuals as contributors to educational planning, and (e) 
special purpose groups. Fletcher (23), after a study of 12 Metropolitan 
School St. ly Council projects, determined that the strength of a community 
program rested in the dynamics of the organizational relationships, ade- 
quate operational principles, and a clear understanding of goals. Clarifying 
a philosophy, describing the community, surveying the school, studying 
individual pupils, and planning the program were the five steps defined 
and discussed in a guide to school-community relations by Whitelaw (70). 
Ovsiew (55) analyzed methods to bring about interaction between the 
school and the community and discussed ways of keeping the community 
informed, inviting the community into the school, and arranging for 
meetings for the professional staff and lay citizens. Individual informal 
practices currently in use in the Council schools were listed in a handbook 
prepared by the Metropolitan School Study Council (44). Snedeker (63) 
attempted to help classroom teachers assume a community leadership role 
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by preparing a handbook to aid them in bringing about greater participa. 
tion of community members in school activities. 

Weak points in programs of school-community cooperation were pointed 
out by Patterson (56), who presented evidence to support the belief that 
many of the practices of school lay councils are based on empirical theories 
rather than on scientifically established facts and principles. Kay (37) 
claimed that hesitancy by educators to assume leadership in the community 
was a result of their lack of knowledge of leadership technics in adult 
groups. 

The PTA continues to be one of the major agencies providing for inte- 
gration of the schools and the community. The part the PTA has played 
in community-school relationships thruout the history of American educa- 
tion was traced by Overstreet and Overstreet (53), following their survey 
of the organization in all parts of the United States. As a result of a study 
of the PTA in Illinois, Trump (68) suggested that the organization showed 
need for clarification and consensus at local school levels with respect 
to areas and methods of parent-teacher cooperation. 


Results of Community-School Cooperation 


There is much evidence which points to the value of school-community 
cooperation. Cook (16) made a study of 245 lay groups selected from the 
files of the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. He found 
that 94 of the groups fully achieved success in terms of the desired goal, 
100 groups achieved partial success, and 51 groups did not report results 
or were unsuccessful. Tempe (66) concluded from her study of the factors 
in the community which influenced the child and of methods for providing 
greater parent-teacher understanding of those factors, that improved rela- 
tionships between-the school and community would result from greater 
cooperation. 

Many individual community projects have been reported as proof of 
the value of cooperative action. Polley, Loretan, and Blitzer (57) concluded 
that it is possible to establish a High degree of local autonomy within a large 
urban district, and that much can be accomplished by professional and 
lay people working together. A self-study survey made by lay groups in 
Midland, Michigan, and reported by Britton (7) indicated that participants 
had come to an understanding of their community which showed them a 
need for a community college and prompted them to recommend the estab- 
lishment of one. Cocking (14) described what lay groups working in 
Stephenson, Michigan, and Lyons Falls, New York, have accomplished. 
He cited the need for additional research in the area of the personal qualifi- 
cations and experiences needed to prepare school administrators to be 
community as well as school leaders. Hurlbut and Holton (33) reported 
on the accomplishments of cooperative action by lay people, schoolboard 
members, professional staff, and representatives from the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of North Carolina in Duplin County, North Caro- 
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lina. Illson (34) presented reports from members of five communities and 
described cooperation between the schools and the community in order to 
solve the problems facing the schools, Three successful campaigns to edu- 
cate the community on the need for funds carried on in Elyria, Ohio, by 
lay groups were reported by Nicholas and Gottfield (51). Goslin (26) in- 
corporated into an article reports from lay people in Eugene, Oregon, and 
in Great Neck, New York, describing the accomplishments of lay groups 
in those areas. 


General Treatment of Topic 


As in all phases of educational endeavor, some of the literature regard- 
ing community-school relationships consists of comprehensive overviews 
of the situation. Representative books of this type were published recently 
by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (2) and 
by the National Society for the Study of Education (50); another was 
edited by Melby and Puner (42). School Executive (60,61) has had special 
issues devoted to the school and community. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Schools for Adolescents: Needed Research 


KIMBALL WILES 


I, Is evident from the preceding chapters that the committee has deep 


feelings of uneasiness about the schools for adolescents. Some chapters 
conclude with queries concerning why we do not put into practice what 
we have learned from research or make a more fundamental approach to 
reorganizing the secondary schools. Other committee members have con- 
cluded their reports with statements of promising practices, altho it would 
be difficult to document a trend in the direction they suggest. 

As we examine the educational program for adolescents in the United 
States, we see educators attempting to remodel the structure without making 
major changes. Even tho new courses and new curriculums have been added 
and older courses revised, the plan of organization and operation of the 
secondary school is basically the same as we attempt to serve 8 million 
youth as it was when only 250,000 highly selected students were enrolled. 
We find disagreement about the nature of learning in the staff. Some asso- 
ciate learning with the acquisition of selected facts and principles; others 
see learning as the change that occurs in the individual thru experience, 
including both action and analysis. We discover further basic disagreement 
about the purposes of secondary education. Altho the purposes listed in 
various chapters of this report have official sanction, many teachers judge 
themselves and find themselves judged by the extent to which they promote 
mastery of certain subjectmatter facts and skills. In some ways, this survey 
of research manifests the same schizoid characteristics. 

The research presented in the first three chapters indicates that the 
adolescent: 
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—lives in a world of conflict, caught in the struggle between democracy 
and authoritarianism 


—lives in a society with multiple and conflicting values which he finds 
reflected in himself 

—wants to belong, to be accepted, to have friends 

—has his goals, his education, his friends conditioned by the social 
status of his family 

—-wants to become increasingly self-directing 

—learns most in an environment which facilitates communication 

—perceives in terms of his purposes and background of experiences 

—has moved more frequently than youth in previous decades 

—enters puberty earlier than youth in the previous decade, and receives 
sex education earlier 

—marries earlier than youth in the previous decade 

—grows at his own rate 

—has poorer food habits than other age groups 

—dies more frequently from accidents than from any disease. 


These characteristics seems to mean that we need additional clusters of 
research around the following problems: 


1. How can we teach moral and spiritual values? 

2. How can we increase pupil empathy for each other? What procedures 
can we use to promote pupil acceptance of each other? 

3. How can we help pupils learn to know themselves, their purposes, 
their assets, their liabilities? 

4. How can teachers work with students in such a way that pupils feel 
free to participate and express their purposes and interpretations? 

5. How can we increase ability to communicate with one another? How 
can we teach the skills that go beyond reading, writing, and speech? 

6. What experiences in family-life education are needed? How should 
they be provided? 

7. How shall we help a pupil choose wisely? 

8. How can we measure the pupil growth the secondary school is attempt- 
ing to develop? 

9. Are in-class activities more effective in producing desired change 
than nonclass activities? 


Further, we need research dealing with the organizational structure of 
the secondary school: 


1. Should separate curriculums in the high schools be abolished and 
students be allowed to select from the total offering? 

2. Will the program produce more desirable pupil growth if the number 
of required courses is decreased? 

3. Is the core program more effective than other plans in producing 


the types of pupil growth which have been stated as the purposes of 
secondary education? 
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4. What effect do longer periods of time with one teacher have on 
pupil achievement and adjustment? 

5. Do small schools within a large school increase the pupil’s sense of 
belonging and his achievement? 

6. Can secondary schools meet the needs of youth better if they eliminate 
units of credits and fixed schedules? 


7. What type of administrative leadership produces program improve- 
ment? 


Another frontier on which more research is needed is cooperative plan- 
ning with the community. Altho the committee has dealt with the educa- 
tional program for adolescents as a school problem, it is a total com- 
munity responsibility and function. Two unanswered issues are: 


1. How can a school bring the community into effective participation 
in curriculum planning? 

2. What types of cooperation with community-youth organizations result 
in a better educational program for adolescents? 


Both validating and exploratory research are needed. The studies pre- 
sented in this area provide some hypotheses which we can accept without 
much doubt. These should be validated in many high schools thruout the 
United States by action-research projects. 

In other areas the research is so scanty and inconclusive that explora- 
tory research designed to discover promising hypotheses should be under- 
taken by individual teachers and local schools whose experience and 
situation offer a promising lead. Such studies, similar to many reported 
in this review, serve as pilot efforts from which more acceptable hypotheses 
may be drawn. 
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